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I’m Opening My Bag of Tricks 
and Spreading Them Out 


By FRED EAST 


O YOU want to write a book-length? 

But you keep on putting it off, and 

off. You abuse yourself for a lazy 

oaf; take notes; make false starts; compro- 

mise; postpone . . . but still your ego prods 
you like the very devil. 

Why not get busy and write it? 

A writer of average ability can turn out 
a readable novel in twelve weeks. You 
want proof? Well, twelve months ago 
your humble servant had never written a 
word of printed fiction—note the “printed.” 
Right now, he has four book-lengths ac- 
cepted and another in the mill. 

And I’m no Conrad, Cunningham or 
Coburn. If I can do it, so can you. 

Average time spent upon the last three 
book-lengths—twelve weeks apiece; using 
leftover time from a forty-four hour work 
week on a regular job! 

For ten years I “dabbled” in fiction. 
Once I forced myself to write seven short- 
shorts in one week, one a day. I thought 
they were good—but couldn’t find an editor 
to agree. Inspiration struck at another time 
and several opuses popped out, based upon 
first World War experiences. We cornered 
a patrol in a factory chimney — they 
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wouldn’t come down, so we sent them up, 
with T.N.T. It rained bricks and blood. 

Unfortunately, those yarns were fifteen 
years behind the times. More fodder for 
the furnace! 

Another “bucket of blood” was staged 
in Alaska and concerned some neat axe- 
work on the part of a half-breed upon a 
stalwart trapper, the incentive being the 
trapper’s lovely wife. I re-wrote that story 
at least twenty times, and I swear nine 
editors returned it “with personal regrets.” 
And I still think it’s good! 

Well, so much for the dabbing, Two 
years back the wife took a hand. The 
Alaskan story had just come back for the 
ninth time. “Fred,” said she, “why don’t 
you stop playing at writing, either take it 
seriously or quit?” 

“Take it seriously!” I yelled, “what have 
I been doing for ten years?” 

“Just stalling around.” She smiled that 
irritating, superior smile peculiar to wives. 

I pawed around in a drawer of clippings, 
rejection slips, dog-eared M.S.S., miscalled 
my file. By chance, I yanked out an article 
Fan Nichols, “How To Write a Sal- 
” clipped from a 


by 
able Novel in Sixty Days, 
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1938 “Writer’s Dicest.” This good lady 
was finishing her seventh novel. She turned 
out four a year, plus short stories, novel- 
ettes and articles! Her alloted time for a 
book-length was sixty days. 

Right then I determined to WORK 
with a 60,000-word novel as a goal. With 
my wife’s help, plus the pickings I derived 
from numerous other scribes in the DicEsrT, 
I planned a working schedule. It’s not 
particularly new, but it delivered the goods 
—for me. And it should work for you. 

Popular novels divide into three broad 
groups, (1) Love, (2) Who-dun-it’s, (3) 
Westerns. Pick your group! I chose West- 
erns. First, because I believe it takes a light 
feminine touch to handle love; second, be- 
cause I haven’t the brains to concoct a 
good detective yarn; third, because I like 


Westerns. But the formula should work 
for all. 
Background was essential. Since I was 


chained to a regular job, travel through 
Western locales was impossible. So I had 
to dig my material out of books. By that 
I don’t mean western fiction—some of the 
boys are a little too fanciful. Western fact- 
ual material may be obtained aplenty. In 
your local library are such books as “Over- 
land Stage to California’ (F. A. Root); 
“Santa Fe Trail” (Inman) ; “On the Border 
With Crook” (Bourke); “History of Billy 
the Kid” (Sirango) ; “History of Arizona” 
(McClintock) ; (Burns). 
Then there are excellent works upon the 
fauna and flora of the western states, such 
(Munk). Govern- 
ment free pamphlets may be obtained from 
the Library of Congress, Washington, and 
And don’t for- 


“Tombstone” 


as “Arizona Sketches” 


contain authentic material. 
get an arms catalog. 

Next came style and idiom. As a West- 
ern fan, I was already familiar with the 
work of Zane Grey, Walt Coburn, Harry 
Sinclair Drago, Jackson Cole, Ed. Repp, 
Olmsted, Coburn, Cunningham and a 
now reread them from 
an analytical viewpoint. How did they 
achieve their effects? How did they handle 
dialog, description, motivation? What was 


dozen others. I 


the motivation? 
For six months I soaked myself in West- 
ern lore. Then I figured I was all primed 


to go and hit, head on, the problem 
of plot. You are probably familiar with 
the basic western plot—a stalwart hero 
fighting unscrupulous forces, commonly 
personified by a villain, to gain a worth- 
while objective, usually a girl. 

There are ten thousand twists to this 
plot, and nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine have been used. You must 
exercise your ingenuity, my friend, to find 
a new one. 

My first attempt was titled “Six-guns of 
Sudden Slade.” First, I wrote out a syn- 
opsis of the plot, then a description of 
each character. ‘The next step was to num- 
ber twenty sheets of paper—twenty chap- 
ters, 3,000 words apiece. Upon each chap- 
ter-sheet the contents were summarized. 

Finally, a week later, I started writing 
the story. My schedule was three chapters 
a week—a minimum of three hours work 
each evening, Monday-Friday and I 
stuck to schedule. 

Two months later “Six-guns of Sudden 
Slade” was hell-bent for New York 
and I was looking for the mail man. 

Yes, “Sudden Slade” came back, with 
again and again 
and my friends—did 
all agreed it was a 


his tail down 
and again 

I say “friends”! 

wonderful yarn. 

When the mail man had finally worn 
out the front door mat, I threw the pack- 
age in a closet and swore off book-lengths 
for life. Friend wife then went into action 

I quote—“‘A fine example you're setting 
the children—quitting! You worked like 
a slave on that book. It just needs revision. 
“Why not try a critic!” 

The fellow* I sent it to was all enthused, 
he told me so in a two-page letter. It was 
splendid, such style, such verve! If I would 
put up $500 to meet half cost of publi- 
cation, under his special publishing plan, 
he would get out a special edition, etc., 
etc. Maybe he meant well, but he didn’t 
get the $500. SIX-GUN SUDDEN came 
home—a little saddle-sore. 

I almost shot him, but the wife was too 
quick for me. “Send the story to another 
critic,” she urged. “A real critic!” So poor 


* No Digest advertiser, he. 
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old “Six-Gun” set off on another 3,000 
mile jaunt. This time he went to A, L. 
Fierst. 

Back came a ten-page letter—The open- 
ing was hammy, the first chapter lousy, 
suspense nil. “But,” said he, “there’s noth- 
ing that can’t be remedied. You have a 
good plot, I like the hooks at the end of 
chapters, you seem to have absorbed the 
atmosphere of the old West.” Then fol- 
lowed three pages of concrete criticism, 
with the suggestion that I revise and send 
the yarn back. 

Well, I did. In three months I had 
the entire book rewritten. Once again, with 
a high heart, I waited for the mail man 

until “Six-Gun” slunk in the side 
door! The critic wasn’t satisfied—too much 
shifting of viewpoint. For a second time I 
started to revise—and again rewrote the 
entire book. By now I’d reached a stage 
where I could cheerfully have socked “Six- 
Gun Sudden” right in the eye. 

The second revision satisfied all. Two 
months later Morrow accepted the book 
and published it under the title of “Mave- 
rick’s Return.” 

Within three months I batted out “Med- 
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dling Maverick.” It sold to Dutton, who 
wanted more. “Bushwhack Basin’ followed, 
with “Trouble Trail” treading on its heels. 
Each one within a twelve-week schedule. 


You 
turn out a book-length, your 
silently shrieking abuse, you 


OW let’s 


yearn to 


get down to essentials. 


typewriter is 
are itching to 

First read! Read the work of top-notch 
writers in your field. They know how! 
Read first for entertainment, then reread 
for analysis. Soak yourself in their stuff— 


go. 


for atmosphere, color, technique. 

The next steps are more or less mechani- 
cal. Let’s number them: (1) Draw word 
pictures of each character, 500-750 words 
apiece for the chief characters; 100-250 
words apiece for the minor characters. (2) 
Number twenty sheets—twenty chapters— 
summarize the contents of each chapter. 
This calls for time, imagination and mental 
effort. (3) If it’s a Western, draw a map. 
Show your locale in detail — mountains, 
ranches, towns, waterholes, passes—every 
spot mentioned in the story. This helps 
visualization, and you won’t have Lobo 
Larson, the outlaw, ride from Powdersmoke 





“Frankly, he told me he wrote it because he needs the money!" 
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"They're all writers except the one with glasses. 
He wants advertising space." 


Pass to the Lazy S in two hours flat, when 
it’s seventy miles as the crow flies. 

Don’t skip the above. Good groundwork 
is half the job. I tried one book-length 
without the character sketches and twenty 
skeleton chapters. It blew up about the 
eleventh chapter. 


The Title 


A good title is a priceless jewel. I try 
to make them short, snappy, suggestive— 
“Vulture Valley,’ “Trouble Trail,” “Med- 
dling Maverick.” Take a look around the 
shelves of your circulating library — and 
study the competition. 


The Opening 


Should be provocative, colorful. Remem- 
ber, the average reader judges the story 
from a casual glance over the first page. 
If it intrigues him, he reads. 

Action and striking description are both 
good. Examples, from current Western 
writers: 


Action 


“They had Walt Cole cornered like 
a hunted coyote, and they were going 
to cut him down like one. He was 
crouched behind the body of his dead 
horse in a little ring of rocks out there 
on the flat valley floor. They had him 
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encircled, that posse of twenty-odd. 
There was always the spasmodic but 
never ceasing crackle of their guns ag 
they drilled lead at his puny strong- 
hold. Puffs of powder smoke drifted 


and contorted slowly on the windless 


” 


a 

“Seven men and tension, tension 
sharp as a knife and as dangerous, sat 
at the table in the abandoned line 


camp. They were like poker players, 
with the stake somebody’s life, and one 
of them holding a cocked gun hidden. 
They all sensed that. Only one of them 
knew who held the gun in the hole— 
the one who had it. .. .” 
Description 

“The paint had long since peeled 
from the plank walls of the stage sta- 
tion, and wind, sun and rain had 
weathered its red shale roof to a rusty 
grey. Coming up from the floor of the 
desert to the summit of Wild Horse 
Pass, Jim Bryan saw how drab and 
small the cabin and its outbuildings 
appeared against the cap rock that 
piled massively toward the timber line 
and the far-off snow-fields of Lost Bear 


Range.” 
“Dust hung like a cloud of dingy- 
grey mushrooms on the near-barren 


hills four miles south of Gin Creek’s 
crooked and log-walled street that late 
afternoon in the middle 70’s. Ragged 
battered covered wagons, showing the 
scars of their journey after a stretch of 
hostile Indian country, were up there, 
one canvas top after another, lumber- 
ing and rocking against the skyline, be- 
fore they strung down in the mile-long 
line below the towering blue-grey walls 
of Medicine Kettle Canyon.” 

Easy? Try it and find out! For practice, 
rewrite one of those openings yourself. 
Then compare it with the original for color, 
sparkle, life. 

First Chapter 

Introduce the main characters, indicate 

the locale, foreshadow conflict or a prob- 


lem, AROUSE CURIOSITY. 


Avoid big chunks of description, they 
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slow the action and bore the reader. Zane 
Grey could get away with it, but he was 
a master ... we are pupils. This is how 
Luke Short, one of the best Western writ- 
ers, opens a story and introduces his chief 
character in one paragraph: 

“The hotel clerk was puzzled and 

a little wary of this grey-eyed stranger 
on the other side of the counter. It 
wasn’t his looks, for they were pleasant 
enough—far more, in fact, than the 
clerk was used to. Nor was it his pres- 
ence, six feet of big-boned, saddle- 
leaned grace. It was his stubbornness, 
his good-natured, steely-polite insist- 
ence, couched in a gentle deep Texas 
drawl.” 

There we have a picture of the leading 
actor, a hint of conflict and an intriguing 
opening. . 

If possible, finish the first chapter, and 
every succeeding chapter, with a “hook.” 
Don’t wrap it up and seal it. Chop it off 
with action suspended in mid-air . . . or 
foreshadow a startling denouement in the 
near future. Object—to hold the reader’s 
interest and whet his curiosity. Remember 
the serials you read as a youth? When 
they left the hero suspended for a week by 
a fraying rope over a black chasm, with the 
spectral fingers of death clutching from the 
jagged rocks below? That’s the idea! It 
helps sell serial rights, too. 


Characterization 


A boundless subject . . . and vitally im- 
portant. Characterization makes or breaks 
a story. “A piece of creative writing,” 
says Maren Elwood in “Characters Make 
Your Story,’ is entertaining only as it 
affects the reader emotionally. The reader 
wants to feel, he does not want to think. 
The foundations of all emotional response 
in the reader is characterization. It is only 
when the story actor is characterized as 
good or bad, likable or unlikable, admira- 
ble or despicable, that the reader cares 
what happens to him or what he does .. . 
the reader will feel nothing unless you have 
characterized the actor so that the reader 
either likes or hates him.” 

Read her book, it’s a “must”! 

A few suggestions: See the character in 








"If anyone asks for me just say I've gone out to 
get some paper." 


your own mind; describe him on paper. 
Put down EVERYTHING — appearance, 
temperament, vices, virtues, peculiarities, 
etc. Feed this information into the story 
like you feed crumbs to goldfish—bit by bit. 

Your characters indicate their person- 
ality by (1) What they say, (2) What they 
do, (3) What they think. Those are the 
three main channels through which you 
build the picture in your reader’s mind. 
This is indirect characterization — you 
SHOW the reader. 

With direct characterization, you TELL 
the reader. 

Showing is more effective. 

If you tell the reader that Bull Beezley 
is a brutal-faced, loose-lipped bully, with 
snake’s-blood in his veins, the reader’s re- 
action may be “Oh, yeah!” But if you 
show the reader Bull Beezley raking the 
bloodied flanks of his weary, sweat-en- 
crusted pony, and flogging the tottering, 
red-eyed animal with a quirt, or have him 
booting in the protruding ribs of a starved 
mongrel and, boy, the reader BELIEVES! 


Dialog 


Dialog lightens the story, breaks up too- 
solid paragraphs, and can be mighty help- 
ful in conveying information and advanc- 
ing the action. Never have a character talk 
just because you want him to say some- 
thing. Every word of dialog must (a) 
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Indicate character, (b) Further action of 
the plot, (c) Convey needed information or 
(4) Build suspense. Watch your words, or 
you'll have every character talking like 
you do. Remember, a hard-boiled puncher 
doesn’t talk like a college professor, or a 
western girl like a society queen. In West- 
erns the dialog 
The oldtime cowboy delighted in pungent 
phrase. When a man was hungry “his tape- 
worm was hollerin’ for fodder.” A _ bullet 
in the stomach gave the victim “a pill his 
belly couldn’t digest.” A fast talker 
advised to “put yo jaw in a sling, y’u’are 
liable to step on it.” A mean man was 
“as crooked as a snake in a cactus patch.” 
Read “Cowboy Idiom” (Adams), it’s a 
gold mine. 


is crisp, direct, forceful. 


was 


Description 

Another vital ingredient of the Western. 
I refer to description in its widest sense, 
embracing scenery, actors, action. Westerns 
have a color, a vividness, peculiarly their 
own. This is achieved by use of picturesque 
adjectives, punchy phrases, vibrant descrip- 
tion. A few examples will help make this 
plain. 


Types of Men 

“Steve Lagou was a tall, bulky- 
shouldered man, dark of hair and fea- 
tures. His face was thin, with high 
cheek-bones, beady-black eyes that glit- 
tered between narrow slits beneath 
bushy eyebrows; wide, repulsive, loose- 
lipped mouth.” 

“His face was as dark as old cow- 
hide and bony, masklike, and marked 
with evilness, but there wasn’t a weak 
spot on it; and the eyes had a frown- 
ing stare, straight as a knife-blade and 
as sharp.” 

“Wyatt Earp was thirty years old... 
his hair was yellow as a lion’s mane, 
his deep voice was a booming lion-like 
brool, and he suggested a lion in the 
slow, slithery ease of his movements 
and in his gaunt, heavy-boned, loose- 
limbed, powerful frame if whirl- 
winds slumbered in the depth of him, 
no hint of emotion showed on his face, 
which had the cold stillness of sculp- 
tured stone.” 
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Desert 


“The sun beat down with mounting, 
fierce intensity, dehydrating man and 
beast as they rode up a shallow arroyo 

the graceful wands of ocatillos 
thrust their curving, green stalks up- 
ward and yellowish mescal plants blos- 
somed thick with star-white blossoms 

mountains, the Dragoons and the 
Whetstones, squatted bleak and brown- 
ish-yellow in the shimmering heat. 
Rocks cropped out here and _ there, 
some white, some grey, some reddish. 

“One evening leaned on the 
corral fence, looking towards the Dra- 
The sun had set behind them. 
Gigantic, they loomed against the west- 
ern light. From their summits, like an 
aureola, radiated the splendor of the 
dust-moted air, this evening a dark 
umber the shadows fell, over the 
Chiricahuas flared the evening star. 
The plain, self luminous with the weird 
lucence of the arid lands, showed 
ghostly. Parker, leaning silently on the 
rail beside him, saw it as it was—the 
alkali, the cactus, the sage, the mes- 
quite, the lava, the choking dust, the 
blinding heat, the burning thirst.” 


he 


goons. 


Saloon 


“At the opposite side of the room 
was the dance floor where several men 
with short-skirted, rouged partners of 
the other sex, revolved in the intricate 
steps of the Blue Danube waltz. It was 
all a din of confusion and vice 
drunken voices mingled with the rattle 
of poker chips and curses . . . shuffling 
of booted feet . . . odor of cheap per- 
fume thum-thump of tin-panny 
piano in competition with squeaky 
violin stale liquor in nostrils . 
bleared eyes and grimy faces . . . strong 
smell of body sweat . . . over all hung 
a thick pall of smoke shrouding the 
rafters from sight.” 

Get the idea? Description can be made 
as sparkling and vivid as action. There is 
no room in a Western for drab, uninviting 
sentences, 

My apologies to the Western writers 
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"This gets you into the houses, then it's up to you to see if they have any stories." 


whom I have quoted without credit in the 
foregoing extracts. These were taken from 
In this I copy or paste 
every good piece of Western writing that 
my way—descriptions of desert, 
mountains, cowtowns, punchers, heros, vil- 
lains, action, and so forth. Keep a scrap 
book, it is valuable than a 
thesaurus! 

Now just a few more practical pointers, 
gleaned Stick to one 
viewpoint. Changing viewpoints lessens the 
reader’s interest. If he knows what every 
character is thinking and doing, goodbye 


my scrapbook. 


comes 
more 


even 


from experience. 


Make characters human. Once 
coal-black and 
Readers 


suspense! 
all 
heroes all palladins. 
want human beings. 

Go easy on torture, omit revolting details 


western villains were 


No 


more! 


of scalping, eye-gouging, etc. Lay off ex- 
cessive swearing, dialog can be picturesque 
without being profane. Don’t solve hero’s 
dilemmas by chance or luck — have him 
work his way out. Steer clear of rape and 
suggestive situations. The pioneers were 
gentlemen —so ’tis said! Be careful of 
nationality of villains—half-breeds, Mexi- 
can, Americans are usually O. K. Watch 
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mechanical details—a six-gun only shoots 
six slugs. Don’t convert it into a machine- 
gun in the excitement of the chase. And 
don’t have a pony gallop for hours and 
hours and hours. Spare his wind, pull him 
down to a jog-trot! 

Well, I’ve opened my bag of tricks and 
spread them out, as far as my limitations 
go. In addition, perhaps a few words upon 
what one writer terms “mental condition- 
ine” are in order. There is 
theory that a talented author can only write 
If you wait for the 


a plausible 


when he’s in the mood. 
mood, brother, you’ll never write a book- 
length. You just have to set definite hours 
of work—AND WORK. All my stuff has 
been written between the hours of 7 p. m. 
and midnight. Many an evening I’ve ar- 
rived home, tired and testy (ask the wife!) 
after a day’s work, eaten dinner and 
glanced with longing at the current movie 
program. You can write each and every 
night—or day—for four, five, six or more 
hours, if you really want to. You can put 
yourself in the mood to write! Start read- 
ing a Western (or whatever type you 
write). The old brain will soon commence 
to perk. Or sit down at the typewriter and 
type—no matter how thin, flat and thread- 
bare the stuff you’re turning out may be, 
you'll quickly warm up. By the time the 
first page is finished, your creative faculty 
will be operating full blast, the words will 


flow to your finger-tips and you'll be 


set. 

Never think of a book-length as 60,000 
words—it’s too overwhelming! Just con- 
sider each chapter as a unit—3,000 words. 


That’s your chore, no more, no less. Put 
everything you have into it. Then tackle 
the next unit. When you get a routine 


established, set a quota—mine is two chap- 
ters a week—6,000 words. That’s not much! 
But it polishes off a book-length in ten 
weeks. Two weeks remain for final revision 
and typing finished copy. 

There probably never was a better oppor- 
tunity than now to become established in 
the Western field. With scores of well- 
known writers serving with the armed 
forces and OWI, editorial doors are wide 
open. 

Now for the $64 question 


does it pay 


to write book-lengths? The type I have de- 
scribed will win no enconiums from review- 
ers and be lucky, very lucky, if they hit 
10,000 circulation. But they are darned 
good practice to attain facility in writing 
if you’re aiming at the slicks, and even 
your plumber wouldn’t sniff at the returns. 
Today a Western book-length should sell 
5000 copies, in normal times, 2000. Why 
the wartime boost in sales? Escapism and 
big Army-Navy orders, 

On 5,000 sales a $2 novel will pay $1,000 
royalties. You may sell serial rights for 
$250 up; British rights, say $250. Total— 
$1,500 for 60,000 words. 

Could you plot, write and sell twelve 
5,000-word — short for over $100 
apiece with less effort? I’ve never sold a 
short story, so I wouldn’t know. 

I’m only a novice, but I know the heart- 
pangs that plague the literary beginner. 
It’s tough at the start, brother, but it can 
be done. The first novel is the hardest—sur- 
mount that barrier and you’re set. 

When the Western is wrapped up and 
ready to go, here are some markets: 


stories 


William Morrow & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Frances Phillips. 

E. P. Dutton @ Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. G. M. Acklom. 

Dodd Mead © Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. M. L. Chamberlain. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Chas. Dunn. 

Harper & Bros., 49 East 33 Street, New York 
City. W. Aswell. 

Bobbs Merrill, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
John G. D. Williams. 

Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New York 
City. John Farrar. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Lois D. Cole. 

Doubleday Doran, 14 East 49th Street, New York 
City. D. B. Elder. 

Macrae Smith, 225 South 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Edward Shenton. 

M. S. Mill, 286 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
M. S. Mill. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th Street, 
New York City. M. S. Yewdale. 

Arcadia House, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Sam Curl. 

Phoenix Press, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Alice Sachs. 


NEXT MONTH: Peggy Gaddis writes about 
the love novel. 
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Your Rejection Slip is Showing 


BY MINNA BARDON 


OWN no crystal ball, juggle neither 

spades nor hearts, and seldom read 

palms. Yet I can pluck out of the air 
seventeen plots that will be written and 
rejected before this July Ist. Every one of 
these plots will seem entirely new to the 
writers who create the same plot, with simi- 
lar characters, and a similar conclusion to 
make the climax. 

I’m not trying to be funny. I have im- 
mense respect for the creative imagination 
that builds a “cold potato” plot even when 
I know that every editor who sees it will 
consider it as stereotyped as the photograph 
of a graduating class. The creative imagina- 
tion used on the routine plot can also make 
something rare if it is given a chance. 

Let’s get at the basic trouble of the 
cliché or “cold potato” plot. We writers 
are lazy. I’ll tell you about two, both chums 
of mine. 

My friend Eric writes always the story 
of the perfect crime. His hero is always also 
his villain who almost succeeds in getting 
away with murder, sabotage, and (at the 
very least) burglary. At the last moment 
some little unsuspected clue (left at a hur- 
ried moment of action) trips up the pro- 
tagonist who is therefore defeated and lands 
in the clink. Eric sold this plot to Blue 
Book in September, 1926, and annually four 
times a year since then. Yet every time that 
Eric wearies his fine wit (and it is fine, 
Eric, so don’t shoot!) on that greybearded 
plot, I want to beg him to use just that 
much time in concocting a new plot, or at 
least a new twist on the old one. 

Eulalie writes romantic stories. Her hero- 
ine lives in a small town, loves the local 
hero, but does nothing to attract this love 
(or even attention) until some crisis oc- 
curs when Heroine and Hero, back to the 
wall, face the world and fight it together 
(instead of fighting each other). Then 
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comes love. There are other love stories, 
but this is the one that Eulalie writes. More 
than that, she will keep on writing and sell- 
ing this same plot as long as she can bring 
to it freshness from her excellent use of real 
characters, believable conflict, new stage 
setting (Eulalie’s great on atmosphere) and 
a new twist at the end. Eulalie’s plot and 
Eric’s are hardy perennials, as staple as an 
asparagus bed. 

The astute professional, that wise, lazy 
old bird, carries on tap certain elements 
that the beginner lacks, and so the profes- 
sional continues to get by. His conflict 
begins with the first hundred words, his 
dialogue is used only to advance the story, 
his action grows right out of the conflict 
and is not superimposed in order to “in- 
sert three pages of action.” The profes- 
sional uses a background that he knows, and 
the action of his characters always seems 
reasonable. 

These are the devices that permit the 
professional to use the same old plot 
year after year. But the writer who per- 
forms with something less than machine- 
like smoothness cannot count on his back- 
ground, his conflict, his style to carry him. 
Pity the poor beginner—for he must have 
originality in his plot to compensate for 
the natural difference between his writing 
ability and that of Faith Baldwin, Kathleen 
Norris, Clarence Budington Kelland, Berta 
Ruck and Margaret Culkins Banning. This 
quintet is forever giving a repeat perform- 
ance of their last successful plot—it is other 
qualities of their writing that put them 
over. 


Are There “Original Plots” ? 


In my own writing I try to give an 
original twist to any one of the basic plots 
that have sufficed for all the centuries that 
there have been story tellers. A professional 
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uses an ancient formula, unchanged, and 
sells it. Most of us who write less well may 
use one of these ancient formulas only if 
we give it that origina] twist. For me the 
first step was to learn the ancient formula 
and then simply to practice adding original 
twists. 

Old plots can be divided into several 
groups: Classic jobs, such as Cinderella, 
Sleeping Beauty, Prince Charming, Beauty 
and the Beast, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Robin Hood. Most Hollywood and Broad- 
way shows fit into these patterns, as do 
radio shows (especially soap operas). You'll 
see Jack and the Beanstalk often in the 
Satevepost. Slick paper success stories of 
the dub who blundered into success after 
failure are Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Do you know the business routine of the 
classics? For instance, the theme of “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” is an unaroused girl wakened 
to love by a charming person who rides 
elamorously into her life. In a modern 
magazine version, a department store sales 
girl is wakened to love and awareness of 
her own beauty by the new store owner 
who sees her possibilities and stirs the girl 
to love and self-confidence by getting her 
to take the star role in a fashion show. 
Faith Baldwin could use this classic job 
unchanged and maybe you can, too, after 
you’ve written five million words. But most 
of us must let it alone unless we give it 
that original twist. 

In unacceptable versions of the classi 
theme of Sleeping Beauty the ending 
happens too easily to be believed. The 
girl, homely and unaspiring, meets, on the 
next to the last page, a handsome young 
man who adores her as she is and she 
becomes beautiful because of her love for 
him. Finis. During the first ten pages of 
this, the girl is ignored by everybody. She 
sits. She looks at herself in the mirror, 
wishing that she had beauty. Nothing 
happens. The hero finally appearing on 
page eleven, astonishingly falls in love with 
her, although the writer hasn’t given her 
any lovable qualities. Trite stories don’t 
sell because too many other writers have 
written them. 

Let’s list things that can be done to help 
distinguish between fresh story ideas and 
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hackneyed ones. These are mostly questions 
that you can ask yourself while the story 
idea is aborning in your mind. 

Does the story stem from news head- 
lines? How many people read those same 
newspapers? In that group, how many 
writers have thought “That would make a 
story!”, and is it really worth while for 
you to compete with the pack who got 
their inspiration from the same source? If 
it is, then do you know more about the 
place than these other writers do? Or can 
you substitute new characters who would 
fit the situation better than those in the 
headlines? Experiment, and don’t be afraid 
to discard ideas. 


What Are the Main Trite Plots to 
Beware of Today P 


Nazi villain stories are easy to write. All 
you have to do is to study the headlines. 
But however sympathetic we all are (in- 
cluding editors) to stories in which slave- 
residents of occupied European countries 
stage one-man or one-woman revolts, it is 
increasingly difficult to write one that is not 
exactly like a thousand other similar stories 
written by a thousand other writers. This 
does not mean that you cannot sell the 
story, if it is well enough written, but only 
that a threadbare formula, however well 
written, is difficult to market. 

A magazine can use only a limited num- 
ber of stories in which right triumphs over 
wrong (or doesn’t) when the Nazis move 
into Europe. Yet a Sigrid Undset can take 
that identical plot and make of it a story 
with wings to free the spirit. If you can 
write like that, no plot is trite. Because 
really beautiful writing can cover the bare 
bones of a plot so that it really makes a 
difference that the idea has been used be- 
fore. But it must be beautiful writing. 

Another plot that you can recognize as 
easily as the editor who sees it hundreds 
of times is the tale of the Jap school com- 
panion met in battle by the American in the 
South Pacific jungles. The Jap does some- 
thing to make the American feel that he has 
not forgotten what he owes to America and 
then suddenly does something that makes 
the American realize that he has all the 
evil of a Jap anyhow and must be killed. 
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The American kills him and the story ends. 
This is a familiar plot. I’ve seen at least 
fifteen versions of it. Yet if your creative 
imagination can find a new angle you may 
even be able to sell it. I’ve seen it in 
Collier’s with a new twist. 

A friend tells a story about something 
that happened to him or to another friend. 
To how many others has he told the story? 
Where did he get it in the first place? 
Did it really happen, or is it only an anec- 
dotal version of an old story. Remember 
last season’s furpiece that wouldn’t stay in 
place. It turned out to have a snake sewed 
inside the lining of the fur. One week I 
saw seven yarns in which Husband came 
home to find Wife with Stranger. Husband 
leaves. Wife to discover later that it was 
her uncle, cousin, or twin brother. 

If you have a story idea ask yourself: 
Is this a classic plot? Is it Romeo and 
Juliet? Is it Cinderella or Prince Charm- 
ing, Red Riding Hood, Robin Hood? If 
it is, then the chances are that this is a 
safe plot to use if you can find a new 
version of using the old idea. Make the 
characters unusual, or the atmosphere, or 
the climax. Keep the classic theme close 
to things and people and places you know. 
Make it peculiarly your own. Make it as 
personal and individual as the letter you 
write to your sweetheart and it’s likely to 
fit into the magazines. What can you do 
with the trite plot (this one is called “A 
Little Child Shall Lead Them”) in which 
the child draws parents who are on the 
verge of a divorce together again. 

You might try turning that one on its 
head. The chee-ild is a deliberate trouble- 
maker. The husband and wife had been 
happy until the child started the trouble. 
Then came the fireworks, and the couple 
can’t come together again until you, the 
writer, can concoct an original way of mak- 
ing them outwit each other and the child 

and, for purposes of modern psychiatry, 
it might be just as well if the woman finds 
a way to get the child straightened out 

so he won’t cause any more trouble. True, 
that second version becomes trite in its turn, 
but it can have a short run anyhow. There’s 
the trite plot about the girl who wants to 
marry her soldier before he goes to war. 
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| don't know whether to write a story about her, a 
poem about her—or just a note to her!" 

Her mother objects because she married 
her soldier during the last war and he 
didn’t come back. But daughter makes her 
realize that she must lead her own life and 
she marries the man. It’s very hard to sell, 
because this is one of the plots that too 
many people have had recently. If you hit 
on a plot built on an experience that thou- 
sands of other people have had, then you 
needn’t waste your time on it unless you 
can think of a new twist. 

Blood sister to this is the plot in which 
husband wants to enlist and wife doesn’t 
want him to until she realizes that this 
is her war. This, again, is an experience 
that thousands of wives and husbands have 
really had, so there’s not much use in wast- 
ing time on it unless you can find a new 
angle to the old theme. 

Add to this the plot in which wife or 
sweetheart thinks husband is disloyal be- 
cause he seems not to be doing his duty 
in the war. But she discovers that he is 
4F and didn’t want to worry her by tell- 
ing her, or else he is doing an important 
secret job for his country, and will be off 
to the wars as soon as he has finished that 
other important work. Use this one only 
if some strong character-building and un- 
usual atmosphere can help bolster the 
threadbare idea. Now comes the cliché plot 
of misunderstanding. Boy and girl have a 
fight about Love. But it all turns out to 
be a misunderstanding. There really wasn’t 
any other sweetheart in the offing. She 
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just told him to make him jealous. This 
plot was thin even before people began 
writing stories of new problems. Now it’s 
pretty mild, so don’t waste time on it, un- 
less you have a miracle talent that can 
give novelty to it. And if you’re that kind, 
you won’t want to waste time on it any- 
how. 

You’ve seen dozens of the 
biter-bit plot. In this a man, being selfish, 
deliberately destroys his own happiness, 
when he thinks he is simply getting ahead 
of the other fellow. There are many ver- 
sions. A crooked labor leader, in an effort 
to get terms for his men in a labor fight 
with the public utilities company, cuts 
power lines leading to a hospital, not know- 
ing that his own son is on the operating 
table undergoing an emergency operation. 
Of course, the child dies. 

In another version, a 
another car off the road and crosses the 
track before the train But the 
other car has to wait until the long train 
passes. The other car carried the doctor 
hastening to save the life of the beloved 
wife or child of the roadhog. He doesn’t 
get there in time and the beloved dies. 
Or the thief steals tires from a car to get 
money to pay a doctor to visit his sick 
wife or child. The car belongs to the 
doctor who can’t get to the patient with- 
out the car. The patient dies. There are 
thousands of versions of this. A very un- 
usual one may still sell, if it doesn’t de- 
pend too much on coincidence to let the 
biter get bit. 

There is always a danger in using real 
people in real situations that your conflict 
may not be clashing enough because we 
do not sufficiently exaggerate the clash of 
opposing desires. Here’s a plot tip when 
using real people! Exaggerate reality for 
fiction. If life is tame for the hero and 
the story seems naturally to be climaxed 
in apathy and confusion, make that climax 
and making 


versions of 


roadhog edges 


comes. 


clear-cut by exaggerating it 
it grow directly out of the conflicting de- 
sires of the chief characters. Now simplify 
the conflict by making the desires of the 
conflicting characters more intense. Give 
them something more to want and make 
them willing to fight for the thing they 
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want. And give them strong reason for 
wanting that thing so they are justified 
in fighting for it. 

Is your plot a hack? Be sincere about 
this point. Where did you get your idea 
in the first place? Did you see it in an- 
other story and decide to do your own 
version of it? That isn’t plagiarizing, ex- 
actly, but it’s a little too close to copy- 
catting to interest many editors. Many 
writers analyze stories in magazines and 
then change names, situations and big 
scenes in order to make a pattern for their 
own stories. That’s fine waste basket writ- 
ing for purposes of practice to learn tech- 
nique—just as a painter copies the work 
of a master. But if you sell such copy 
work, the boogie man will close in, and 
you may never sell another story. 

A fresh idea is hard to get. I’ve seen 
some comments suggesting that it’s almost 
impossible to get. Maybe it is. But if 
something new turns up, in an idea, it’s 
likely to be the outcome of something new 
that you have with your own eyes 
or heard with your own ears. Personal ex- 
perience that develops so completely out 
of your own creative imagination is peculi- 
arly your own. Cultivate such thought by 
dramatizing yourself in every situation. If 
you get that kind of idea grapple it to 
you with bands of steel. Because it’s a 
rare gift of the gods and you may be writ- 
ing a masterpiece. Entirely different from 
original story ideas is “fresh treatment.” 
This is where you get started on standing 
any one of the classic plots on its head. 

Use PLOTTO or your own private sys- 
tem of working out plots to a climax 
through direct conflict between the charac- 
ters. Take the plot and study it scene by 
scene. Can you make it more unusual by 
reversing the parts of the characters? Could 
the woman commit the murder instead of 
the man? Could the child be wicked and 
the man be good? Could the burglar be 
the good man, and the pillar of society 
the evil character? How can you intensify 
the reason for the conflict to strengthen 
the story? Can you startle the reader into 
a feeling of triumphant satisfaction? This 
is one of the most important things that 


seen 
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JUNE, 


Cartoon Markets 
Sir: 

My humor market analysis in WRITER’s YEAR 
Boox needs a few adds. 

Three buyers have joined the major market 
list to swell its total number to twenty-six. 

McNaught Syndicate, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, has completed arrangements to pick 
up cartoons from several magazines and release 
them through its newspaper service. The maga- 
zines are Collier’s, American, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
Redbook, and the newcomer, Bostonian. Syndi- 
cation rights are bought outright at a flat price 
of twenty-five dollars. This does not affect the 
Curtis-Brown deal on foreign rights to cartoons 
appearing in the Crowell magazines. McNaught 
also syndicates in South America, via Editors’ 
Press, on an arranged royalty basis. 

For the above release, additional cartoons are 
bought directly from the artists—okayed from 
rough in the usual market manner. These, too, 
bring a flat twenty-five dollars. Mrs. Bellah of 
McNaught Syndicate receives submissions and 
the Board, four strong, makes selections. Pay is 
smack on the nose, on delivery of the finished 
drawing. 

Skyways, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, formerly a minor market, has moved into 
major brackets. Pay is now twenty and twenty- 
five dollars. For details of requirements, see the 
Year Book article. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street West, 
Toronto 1, Canada, is now pay- 
ing an average price that en- 
titles it to major listing. Pay is 
from fifteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars, with prize bonuses for ma- 
terial adjudged superior. Three 
“best” each week receive, re- 
spectively, fifty, twenty-five and 
ten dollars as an added bonus 
payment. All checks are in 
U. S. money. Submit to Mar- 
jorie B. Leslie by first-class mail. 

Weare Holbrook now edits cartoons at This 
Week. Argosy has bucked the current of rising 
prices and cut its pay rate from forty (to some 
people) to twenty-five dollars per cartoon. 
Esquire seeks gags for its new hdt music depart- 
ment. Hearst’s American Weekly is not buying 
at present. Country Gentleman is overstocked. 
Johnny Grothe has taken over the cartoon edit- 
ing, in addition to his art duties at Parade; 
Fred Sparks having gone over to Look. 

Book publishers have lately found a good 
thing. All in a bunch, a score of them discovered 
that reprint rights (that is, book rights to 
magazine cartoons) could be bought for a song— 


and often sold to the tune of a paen of triumph. 


The risks were less and the profits greater than 
those entailed in the publication of novels. And 
the boys weren’t slow to act. 
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Aided and abetted by short-sighted cartoonists 
and gagmen, they’re reaping a reward that they 
find much funnier than the content of their 
books. Book rights to published cartoons have 
been acquired for as little as $2.00 per cartoon 
and the compilations have peddled their way 
right onto the best sellers list. While it lasts, it’s 
a bonanza. 

Miss Marcella Franken, publicity director 
of Hastings House, was recently hostess at a 
cartoon party for contributors, given at Muray’s 
Studio to launch their opus of warm-overs titled 
Stork Run. Her employers poured out a five- 
dollar “book rights” check for each and every 
drawing in the book, even those born in the 
previous decade. This paragraph is donated 
publicity; I’m not billing her for it. 

Army Laughs has upped its ante to seven- 
fifty. True Detective now pays a flat fifteen 
dollars. Bostonian, mentioned above, is approxi- 
mately the twenty-fifth hinterland New Yorker 
conceived and delivered since its model attained 
success. There is one rub here that all the 
trailers have been unable to last. New Yorker 
lost a half million dollars before it began keep- 
ing accounts in black ink. The rest all lost less— 
but it was all they had, and they had to quit. 

Bostonian features the comedy of little-known 
and unknown artists, but is patterned along lines 
quite familiar to those who read the New Yorker. 
Having examined early issues, I advise caution 
in submitting material. Remember—the rest are 
all dead. 


WD has another chance to pick up its sword; 


* this business of cartoon reprints in books needs 


going over. As it 
everybody is making 
except the gagmen and 
cartoonists responsible for the 
content of said books. 

Summer finally got here again, 
so I will not have to take down 
the 


a thorough 
stands, 
money-- 


screens after all. It was 
close, though. 

Established professional car- 

toonists interested in contribut- 


ing to a volume of originals may 
contact me personally. The volume is scheduled 
for fall issue and titled Bound and Gagged. Pay- 
ment will be on a royalty basis. No reprints— 
and no echoes, if yours, truly can possibly edit 
them out. CHARLES McCorMaCck, 

250 Riverside Drive, 
New York City 25, N. Y. 


YOUR REJECTION SLIP IS SHOWING 
(Continued from page 22) 

any learn to do. It’s harder 

work—and it’s more fun. But try to avoid, 

in this method, letting a plot be a super- 

structure, with characters and background 

tenuous. 


writer can 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET 


RTICLES im- 
portance in magazines intended for 
young women of today. Both of 

the Fawcett publications in the women’s 


field express increasing need for non-fiction 


are assuming a new 


material. 

Life Story has expanded its short feature 
program tremendously. This market is wide 
open Have you been following the 
recent issues and noting the new policy of 


now. 


this progressive monthly ? 

Self-help material is now an important 
feature, as is inspirational material. Ar- 
with fashion, beauty, and 
are all bought from outside 


ticles dealing 
home-making 
writers. And there is a special need for 
short-concrete hints and 
be presented in capsule form with staff- 
supplied illustrations. An example in a 
recent issue of the magazine dealt with the 
subject: “How Do You Look from the 
Back?” 

Ideas for the long non-fiction life stories 
should be cleared with the editor before 
starting work. Better query also on ideas 


ideas which can 


for the various personality series which are 
running. These are all open to any writers. 
Subjects include Hollywood personalities, 
Living Love Stories, This Is My Romance, 
Adventures in Living. Both first and third 
person are used. 

In the field of fiction, Life Story puts 
emphasis _ first adventures. 
These may be told either in first or third 
person. Shorts are best. These run between 
4000 and 8000 Each 
carries one novelet of 13,000 words and 
one complete novel of 23,000 words. This 
magazine uses some plotted action stories 
which feature women in new and unusual 
careers and situations; women trapped by 
contemporary problems in all fields of liv- 


on women’s 


words. issue also 


ing. The special need is for stories which 
deal wholly or in part with women’s suc- 
cesses. Life Story reaches out to an audi- 
ence of women who are, to a certain extent, 


“ 


A. BRADFIELD 


discontented with dull or imperfect lives 
and interests and 
learn how other women have solved new 
problems in all sorts of fields. Stories may 
deal with women in the fighting areas, or 
women in the home field who are of ne- 


who want to find new 


cessity involved in strange problems or new 
jobs. 

The new policy on Life Story makes it 
a very live market. Reports are made with- 
in two weeks. Payment has come up con- 
siderably in the past year. Checks are fig- 
ured at a flat rate—and very good rates, 
too. Editor: Geraldine Rhoads. Address: 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

True Confessions is now using five or six 
The clue to 
their nature lies in that new cover blurb 
tucked into the title strip: The Magazine 
for a Better Life. These articles run mostly 
from 500 to 800 words. They group into 
three types. First, are the personalized short 
articles, These are of an inspirational and 


short articles in each issue. 


uplifting nature, and are based on personal 
experiences. These are preferably, though 
not necessarily, by well known _ persons. 
Second, are provocative short articles of a 
contemporary, timely nature. These would 
include such subjects as Will I Work after 
the War? and How to Get That Second 
Date. Problems of human relationships or 
of self-help. They are especially desirable 
if written with the by-lines of fairly well- 
known people. The two sides of a question, 
presented by a couple (such as a radio star 
and her husband), adds reader zest and 
editorial interest. Payment for articles in 
these two groups is from $25 up, on accept- 
ance. 

The third group of short features includes 
personality quizzes on human relationship 
problems. Examples might be: Are You a 
Good Leader? Are You Critical? 
These usually bring $25, on acceptance. 
And the market is urgent for these three 
types of filler article. 


Too 
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As to fiction, True Confessions wants 
good solid dramatic stories which portray 
all phases of life today. They must be con- 
vincing as well as entertaining. They should 
be warm and full-bodied in feeling, with a 
down-to-earth quality. The principal char- 
acters should, on the whole, be no older 
than middle age. And the writing style is 
best if it is alert and up-to-date in its type 
of expression. If you have not been follow- 
ing the modern “confession” type of story, 
right along, be sure to study the magazine 
carefully. This is a market where the editor 
likes to work closely with writers on plots 
and story ideas. 

The chief story market is for shorts of 
4000 up to 6500 words. A single novelet 
of 10,000 words is featured in each issue. 
Nothing longer is being bought 
Readings are very prompt here. Payment 
is at good rates, with checks based on merit 
and paid on acceptance. There is also a 
need for poems up to 16 lines in length. 
These are rather serious in vein and solid 
in thought. Payment is 25 cents a line. 
Florence N. Cleveland edits True Confes- 
Address: 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 


now. 


sions. 


HE little monthly She is a fertile market 

for any non-fiction material appealing to 
women. This is a pocket-size magazine put 
out by Transradio News Features. It uses 
practically all new material. Lately, it has 
switched to a new-type pictorial cover in 
order to accent its original type of contents. 
And since it has an individual personality 
of its own, it needs studying before sub- 
mission of material. The top length is about 
3500 words, but shorter lengths are pre- 
ferred. Everything must have a specific 
feminine slant. Even fillers and the short 
verse. Only one piece of fiction is used now 
per issue—a very slight market. But arti- 
cles with an original approach and fresh- 
ness of style are eagerly sought. 

The editor of She indicates that new 
contributors often have that touch of origi- 
nality which attracts her attention. Con- 
sequently, new people seem to be finding 
this a sympathetic market. They are more 
apt to be concerned with an idea which is 
new, though they do not always have a 
finished technique. A special need is for 
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articles on jobs and careers. Three or four 
are bought every month. These must*be 
treated with a feminine slant and be as 
helpful as possible. The personal approach 
is good, but not necessary. 

Reports are made within two weeks on 
material submitted to She. Payment is bv 
the article, amounting to what would be a 
minimum of a cent a word and up. Checks 
are within sixty days following acceptance. 
Fillers are paid for at rates varying from 
$1.50 to $7.50. These include short verse, 
mostly of a humorous nature with a defi- 
nitely feminine slant. Bryna Ivens, man- 
aging editor, is the one you talk to on this 
magazine. Address: 521 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17. And her office is in the penthouse. 
Take the elevator as far as it will go in this 
cloud-ridden Then walk up two 
steep flights of stairs. You may find Miss 
Ivens starry-eyed with enthusiasm for her 
But her ideas are right down 


tower. 


magazine. 
to earth. 

There have been further changes in the 
set-up of Collier's. Charles H. 
editor, died on May 17th. He 
associated with the 
since 1917, and was named editor in Jan- 
uary, 1943. He is succeeded as editor by 
Henry La Cossitt, managing editor for the 
past few months. Mr. La Cossitt was fic- 
tion editor of American before going over 
to the staff of Collier’s. 

Allen Marple has been named _ fiction 
editor of Collier's. He Denver 
Lindley, now trade book editor for Apple- 
ton-Century. Collier's offices at 250 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

U.S. Camera Magazine has moved from 
the Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street. 
It is now located in the Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. This 
magazine is published nine times a year. It 
offers a market for pictures and articles. 
Payment is on publication. Better query on 
ideas for articles before submitting material. 
Edna R. Bennett is managing editor. 


editorial 
Colebaugh, 
had 


been magazine 


succeeds 


are 


EVERAL new titles the 
stands, but mostly, these will interest 
readers rather than writers. 
Stage Pictorial is an illustrated parade 


of Broadway hits in flat format. It offers 


appear on 
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no market at all now. But its editor, Nat N. 
Forfman, is a Broadway press agent who 
is full of enthusiasm over the idea of a real 
magazine of the theater which will 
get away from the notion that plays must 
measure up to the art of Shakespeare and 


one 


can be worth while if they merely amuse 


The magazine 
1501 Broadway, 


a large and willing public. 
is a quarterly. Address: 
N. Y. 18. 

International Postwar Problems is a quar- 
terly review, put out by the American La- 
bor Conference Affairs. 
It takes articles of a very serious and au- 
thoritative nature; some from men outside 
the conference membership. But much of 
It has an edi- 
torial advisory board of seven members. 
Costs $1 a copy. Address: 9 East 46th 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


on International 


this material is contributed. 


News Story is a new title associated with 
Transradio News Features. 
and includes, Booktab, and is published 
under the corporation name of the latter. 
Booktab was a quarterly which took one 


It supercedes, 


subject prominent in the news and ex- 
plored it from many angles. This sort of 
thing is featured still, within the new News 
Story. But in addition are many shorter 
articles which the behind-the-news 
lowdown. These are all factual and docu- 
mented. Everything is written in a special 
style adopted by this magazine, and as such 
are largely staff conceived and written. 
There might be a market for something 
special in the way of inside news. But write 
to the editor first. Herbert Moore is editor 
and publisher. James W. Barrett is manag- 
ing editor. Address: 521 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., 17. News Story is a quarterly, in 
pocket size. It runs no advertising matter. 


give 


Guiles Davenport has resigned as editor 
of Street & Smith’s pictorial bi-weekly, Pic. 

Popular Photography Magazine now has 
an editorial representative in the New York 
office at 270 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
He is Bruce Downes, formerly of the Brook- 
lyn Citizen. The main office of the maga- 
zine, which is one of the Ziff-Davis group, 
is at 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11. John R. Whiting is managing editor. 


The American Weekly finds its type of 
articles so highly specialized that few free- 
lance writers can turn out what they want. 
Consequently, Lionel C. Moise of the edi- 
torial staff asks that this be dropped from 
the list of markets for outside writers. This 
is the weekly magazine section distributed 
with Hearst newspapers and published at 
235 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Street 


IS going 


& Smith’s Love Story Magazine 
to be published monthly for the 
duration. Shipping problems are the cause 
for this change, as they have been the 
reason for changing other magazines of 
this group to a monthly basis. This market 
is most open for shorts of 5,000 words, at 
present. Daisy Bacon edits, at 122 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Romantic Range, another monthly edited 
by Miss Bacon, is open for all length of 
from 5000 word shorts up to 
novelets of 9000 words. While most of 
the stories deal with the modern West, an 
occasional story of the Old West is also 
included. Payment on both of these maga- 
zines begins at a minimum of one cent a 
word, with considerable “up.” This is on 
acceptance. Address: 122 East 42nd Street, 
me. Ys SZ. 

EO MARGULIES, editorial director of 

the Thrilling group of pulps, tells me 
that his basic rate of payment is one cent 
a word, and he never pays less than that 
nowadays. Also, the practice of using house 
on has been abandoned in 
all magazines except The Phantom Detec- 
tive. This is all too the good for the writers, 
whose identity was too well hidden before. 
Readers get used to the idea that different 
people can write well about the same set 
of characters. 

The market at Thrilling is wide open 
now. The editors are anxious to buy ahead, 
in anticipation of that summer slump which 
hits all writers along with a spurt in the 
thermometer. Special needs right now in- 
clude a lot of football stories. These may 
be shorts up to 6000 words and novelets 
to 10,000. Although a good football story 
would find a market here at any time in 
the year, this is the really busy buying 
season from now into the summer. 
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Another urgent need is Thrilling Ranch 
and Rodeo Ranch stories—mostly shorts, 
but an occasional novelet to 10,000 words. 

Thrilling Detective can use novelets up 
to 15,000 words. Other detective books in 
the group need detective shorts—a lot of 
them. Also, novelets—mostly 8000 to 10,- 
000 words. The Western magazines in this 
group definitely need shorts to 6000 and 
novelets of 8000 to 10,000. And the love 
magazines can use short love stories up to 
6000 words. 

There are about thirty-five active titles 
in the Thrilling pulp group. A lot of maga- 
zines to buy material for, even though only 
four are monthlies. Address: 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

A new wall case has been added, oppo- 
site Thrilling’s impressive photomural, to 
feature books of the Popular Library. These 
are 25 cent pocket size publications, all re- 
prints of “mysteries of proven merit.” 

Argosy seems to have got through its 
transition period and settled down. Rogers 
Terrill, managing editor, explains its re- 
quirements and _ needs follows. The 
magazine wants material of general interest 
to the American family. Not literary, not 
fancy. Just straight-forward writing which 
gives honest values; which is not frothy, but 
has meaning and importance. 

In articles, subjects should be of impor- 
tance to the reader personally, to his family, 
or to his country. There are two general 
types: 1. Subjects of national importance. 
2. Subjects which are obviously and inti- 
mately of concern to the individual reader. 
In all articles, there must be the underlying 
purpose of giving inspiration, help, or serv- 
ice. Fields covered may include _inter- 
national affairs, personalities, medicine and 
science, self-help, inspiration (especially 
toward personal success), faith (for war- 
time has emphasized the need for something 
beyond the. individual and the physical 
life), entertainment (which might include 
sports, theatre, books) and informative 
articles. Lengths of non-fiction run from 
1200 to 3000 words. Much preferred are 
those between 2200 and 2500 words. 

Fiction for Argosy may be of all types 
with the one exception of the purely do- 
story belonging in the women’s 


as 


mestic 


magazines. Fiction should carry a sense of 
importance; should be based on problems 
which readers in general will find under- 
standable and sympathetic. The editors like 
stories with strong emotional impact and 
real dramatic value. Omit anything men 
would label sentimental sluch! The light 
love story finds a market here, too. It may 
be from the man’s point of view, though 
not always so. A woman’s story would go, 
too, if the problem is basic enough to mean 
something to the average male _ reader. 
Sports and business situations make good 
bets. Also, the humorous story. And for 
this market, humor should be robust, and 
not deal in innuendo or surreptitious simile. 
Romance is very important to all fiction 
for Argosy. Except in the very serious prob- 
lem story or occasional straight adventure 
story, there should be an element of 
romance. 


Argosy buys a minimum of ten stories 
per issue. These vary from the brief story- 
ette of 500 to 600 words, through the most 
desired length of shorts: 3000 to 4000 
words. Novelets of 9000 to 10,000 words 
must be very strong to justify the length. 
One complete short novel of 20,000 to 25,- 
000 words is included in each issue. This 
is also an active cartoon market. Payment 
is on acceptance at medium slick rates. 
Harry Steeger edits. Lillian G. Genn is 
article editor. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


Yachting has upped its basic rate of pay 
to two cents per word. This is one of those 
slick paper escape magazines, all the more 
popular among yachtsmen now that this 
means of travel has been seriously handi- 
capped by war conditions. Most of it now 
is on the inland waterways and Great Lakes. 
Small boat racing keeps up. There seems 
to be material enough to keep the magazine 
going in first-class style. Everything must 
be from the angle of the yachtsman. No 
jaunts inland, or similar sightseeing treks. 
All on the water, or concerned with the 
boats themselves. Practically no fiction or 
verse is bought. An occasional cartoon— 
but few free-lance men have the necessary 
nautical knowledge. 


Articles for Yachting keep mostly within 
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3000 to 4000 
boats or anything new in equipment, etc. 


words. They concern new 
They may be factual accounts of cruises, as 
told by someone on the cruise, and must 
such as wind 
the 


Articles on navigation are used, 


stick to yachtsman’s interests, 
and 
boat, etc. 


weather conditions, handling of 
on care of boats; very occasionally some- 
thing of historical interest on piloting or 
Illustrations 
vided with the 
publication. Editor: Herbert L. Stone. Ad- 


seamanship. should be pro- 


articles. Payment is on 


dress: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
World is the title now given to the maga- 
zine originally known as World at War. 
Lionel White, with an honorable discharge 
from the wars, is editing. Ana Maher is 
managing editor. And the magazine has 


moved to new and larger quarters since I 


reported on it last. World covers a wide 
range of subject: anything of general inter- 
est, anywhere. All are illustrated. But pic- 
tures are sometimes provided by the author, 
. Lengths run from 
Occasional short 
le page are 


the 


sometimes by the staff 
2000 to 5000 
pieces which take up a 
Payment 

value of the article and the amount of work 


words 
sing 
depends on 


bought, also. 


which goes into it; around two and a half 
cents per word, on acceptance. It is im- 
portant to study the magazine, to ascertain 
its individual policy and preferences. Ad- 
dress: 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 
Harriet Gross has left Popular Publica- 
tions, where she edited New Detective. 
Alden H. Norton is editorial director. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
Other editorial changes at Popular in- 
clude the resignation of W. Ryerson John- 
He has back to free-lancing. 


son, gone 
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Robert Turner, who has been free-lancing 
for the past year or more, has turned back 
to the ways of the regular paycheck and is 
now editor of Big Book Western and .44 
Western. Knight has been 
pointed editor of Star Western and New 
Western. Anne Hale is the new editor of 
Dime Mystery. These pulps are all under 
the supervision of Michael Tilden, manag- 


Damon ap- 


ing editor. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
Wi.. ¥. 17: 
Dime Western and Detective Tales are 


both very much in need of copy, according 
to Michael Tilden, managing editor. Nove- 
lets of 7,000 to 8,000 are the biggest for 


both. Shorts under 5,000 words are wel- 
come, too. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
N.. ¥. 17. 

Several editorial changes have _ taken 


place at Volitant Publishing Company, 103 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. George Shute, 
formerly editor of Sir! and Laff, has joined 
the Navy. His job has been taken over by 
George Beltz. 


Sir! has picked up on reports and tries 
to let authors know their fate within two 
weeks, according to Editor Beltz. And 
checks are promised faster too. Payment is 
a cent and a half, and up. Both fiction nd 
articles should not run over 3000 words. 


Material must be of interest to men. On 
articles, it is a good idea to submit an out- 
line first. Stories may have a little sex, but 
a strictly sex story won’t go. The light touch 
is good. Better study the magazine before 
submitting. It is a bi-monthly now. 

Vital Detective Cases, of the same group 


has a new editor also. Roger Roden has 
left, and is replaced by E. Schurmacher. 


Address: 103 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
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Writing for Radio 






By NIKKI KAYE 


OU turn on the radio one night and 
idly listen to a half-hour radio 
drama. It has a vaguely familiar 
sound to it—most radio plays sound alike 
and suddenly you think, “Say, that may 
be a new market—one I didn’t think of 
before. Maybe that rejected story of mine 
is good radio material. But how do I go 
about it? What does a script look like, and 
what is it supposed to say?” Well, draw up 
a typewriter, and let’s talk this over. Writ- 
ing for radio isn’t too difficult when you’ve 
once mastered the mechanical details. 

Before we get into it too deeply, though, 
let me introduce myself. I am no Arch 
Oboler or Norman Corwin, and since radio 
is an anonymous profession, an introduc- 
tion is necessary. I am one of the hundreds 
of writers who turned almost solely to radio 
within the past five years. No, I don’t 
make a thousand dollars a week, but I 
make a comfortable living, even if I do 
decide to give up radio “forever” on the 
average of once every six months. I write 
some of the half-hour dramas you listen 
to. I also write women’s shows that you’ve 
probably heard on transcription, and I’ve 
become an “expert” on quiz-shows both as 
a writer and as a contest judge. I’ve written 
some of the commercials that drive you 
batty; a couple of gag shows, and one serial 
story that almost paralyzed both me and 
the listeners. The work is tough, and your 
typewriter annoys the neighbors at all 
hours, but you meet the zaniest people in 
the world . . . or don’t you know about ad- 
vertising agencies? Anyway, I guess that 
tells you who I am and what I’ve done in 
radio. 

How did I get into radio in the first 
place? Well, about ten years ago, I was 
working in an advertising agency (a sane 
one that handled NO radio). On the side, 
29 


I dashed off an occasional article or an 
occasional short story, some of which sold. 
Radio, to me, was something you listen to. 
One of our agency’s clients, though, decided 
he’d like to have a radio program for 


women. The boss looked at me and I 
looked at him, so that night I prepared 
a radio script. To everyone’s amaze- 


ment, the client liked it, so the show 
went on the air. It was terrible. But I 
learned. I learned lots of things, like what 
a script should look like, what it should 
say, and, mostly, what it shouldn’t say. We 
got more and more clients interested in 
radio, and in four years I found myself 
radio director of this little bitty advertising 
agency. 

An advertising agency is your best bet for 
sneaking into radio, incidentally. You can 
start as a copywriter, writing commercials 
all day long. You may lose your mind, but 
you'll get used to it. It will teach you 
what not to say, and may prove the step- 
ping-stone to more interesting work. (An- 
other step forward is working in the con- 
tinuity department of radio networks, which 
is a dull, routine, badly-paid job.) 

I worked night and day when I was an 
agency-kid, writing the shows, producing 
them, and sometimes even reading the 
scripts over the air. But I wasn’t satisfied. 
(Is any writer EVER satisfied?) I wanted 
to write for big-time radio. I wanted to 
knock-out a half-hour script every week 
and get a hundred dollars or more for it. 
An easy life, I thought, and I vowed that 
if I sold five half-hour dramas, I’d quit 
a nine-to-nine job and free-lance solely. (It 
took me five years to sell five half-hour 
dramas, and now I free-lance and work at 
it 8 hours a day). I learned, though, the 
hard way, and part of this article is to ease 
that road for you a little. 
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By process of elimination, let’s study the 
half-hour drama. I be- 
cause other fields of radio writing are too 
hard to crack on 

The half-hour drama is closely akin to 
short-story writing in plot construction and 
character So 


say “elimination” 


a free-lance basis. 


and climax. we'll 


stick to the half-hour drama. 


building 
Your first problem, and a big one—is 
finding out what a radio script should look 
like. You deal, not with editors, 
_and publishers, but with producers and ad- 
vertising agencies. 


agents, 


Producers will not read 
a non-professional-looking script. So your 
first problem is- 
look like? Well, 


Your characters’ names 


what does a radio script 


you indent everything. 
eo in the margin, 
Indentations 


the way down the 


the dialogue opposite. must 
be followed-through all 
line, such as: 

MARY: “Hello, dear. I didn’t know you 
were home.” 

JOHN: 
Dinner?” 

If you want to write-in 
this is how you do it. You triple-space be- 
tween the dialogue of the characters and 
underline all the way across, like: 

SOUND: HEAVY KNOCK ON 
DOOR OPENS WITH SQUEAK. 


“Just came in. What’s cooking? 


a sound-effect, 


DOOR. 








Or maybe you want music to sneak in 
as a background, or you want to change a 
scene—one scene ends and another one 
begins. That is most often done by music, 
and you do it this way: 

MUSIC: BRIDGE 

SOUND: TYPEWRITER CLICKING 

All of this is done this way for a reason. 
It’s easier to read a script and understand 
it when done this way, and by setting music- 
cues and sound-effects apart in this fashion. 
the engineer, soundman and producer can 
all do a better job. 

On your title-page, you put your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner, 
center the title of the script, and below the 
title, designate type, such as “A half-hour 
comedy” or “A half-hour farce,” “A half- 
hour drama,” etc. THEN you notate your 
cast of characters, and you must include 
every character in the script, and a brief 
description as to age and type of character. 
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The music bridge gets you from scene to 
scene, and the sound effects help set the 
new Don’t fret about it right now 

we'll go into it in detail a little later. 


scene. 


Before you write a line, you must listen. 
Listen to every half-hour drama you can 
get your ears on. Amnesia came into its 
own about two years ago, and since that 
time networks flooded with 
scripts about amnesia victims. It is not 
advisable to use this same situation again, 
unless you brand-new twist to it. 
Here are some shows to listen to: “First 
Nighter,” “Stars Over Hollywood,’ “Grand 
Central Station,’ “Theatre of the Air,” 
Silver Theatre,’ “Hot Copy,’ “Skippy 
Hollywood Theatre,’ and others, all of 
whom buy scripts on the open market 


have been 


have a 


through their advertising agencies or pro- 
ducers, 

You’ve listened, consciously, to, 
twenty-five half-hour dramas. No, you’re 
not yet ready to put a line on paper. There 
are lots more things you have to know about 
radio. Your best bet is to get to a radio 
station and see a studio set-up, and see how 
a microphone is used. Barring that, though, 
you’ll just have to take my word for it, and 
see if you can figure out what I’m trying 
to say without being able to point my finger 
at it, 


say, 


Most microphones have two sides, both 
“five,” which means that two or more actors 
can use the same microphone, facing each 
other. The two small sides, connecting the 
“live” sides, “dead.” so if you want 
someone to sound as if he is coming into 
a room or going out of a room, you “fade- 
in.” That means that the actor will move 
his body to the “dead” side of the micro- 
phone slowly, which will automatically fade 
him in or out. If there is general noise 
and confusion (if your script calls for it, 
that is), and you want ALL sound faded, 
the engineer takes care of it. 


are 


SCRIPTS with a small cast are prefer- 

able for several reasons. An engineer 
has only two hands, and, while many 
microphones can be used, an engineer can’t 
handle the controls of them all. Many 
voices tend to confuse the listener. “Small 
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cast” means up to six people for a half- 
hour show. Two leading roles, or maybe 
three, and other voices necessary to the 
plot. Don’t use a new voice, though, for 
just one line. The one line isn’t that im- 
portant. 

So you limit your cast, you listen to radio 
programs. Are you ready to write? No, not 
yet. What about the use of sound-effects? 
Most effects are on records, so you merely 
write-in the sound you want reproduced, 
and the sound-man plays the record. All 
sound-effects, don’t sound the 
way you expect them to. The roar of a 
paper going to press, for instance, often 
sounds like a train. A train going through 
a tunnel often sounds like the engine-room 
of a boat, so your dialogue must help-out 
your sound-effects. Listening to the radio, 
again, will give you a pretty good idea of 
the sound-effects that can be used. Never 
indicate anything like this, for instance: 
“Sound of body being whisked through 
door.” There is no such sound. Use sound- 
effects to set your scene, and use them only 
when they are NEEDED in telling your 
story. Don’t allow a sound-effect to crowd 
out the dialogue, unless the dialogue is un- 
important, in which event it doesn’t have 
to be written-in in the first place. There 
are ways of getting out of noisy situations. 
For instance, you are in the engine-room of 
a boat. There is a terrific amount of noise, 
of necessity, and yet the dialogue there is 
important to the script. Therefore, you do 
it this way: 

BILL (SHOUTING OVER NOISE): 
“Come outside a minute.” 

SOUND: DOOR OPENING AND CLOS- 
ING 

CUT ENGINE ROOM NOISES 

There. You’ve gotten your characters 
outside for the important dialogue. 

If you want a sound-effect faded, sus- 
tained, or cut, indicate it on your script. 
Also, if you want a line to be read hastily, 
sarcastically, sorrowfully, etc., indicate it on 
your script, like: 

MARY: (TENDER) 
yourself, dear? 

Good scripts are production-proof be- 
cause they are partially produced on paper. 


however, 
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Don’t overdo it, though. Don’t write “Wait 
10 seconds,” unless you want to alienate a 
good producer. 

Are you ready to write? Not quite yet, 
but you MAY be ready to plot. Like any 
other form of writing, in radio scripts, you 
must have something to say before you 
write it. Let’s take a hypothetical half-hour 
drama. When you cook up your plot, you 
must know, first, whether the format is a 
3-act play or a 2-act play. The “acts” are 
music divisions sprinkled with commercials, 
so you have to know your market before you 
write your script, although there are several 
3-acters and several 2-acters. Your acts are 
important for plotting because of the cli- 
maxes. In a two-act play, you need one ter- 
rific climax to keep listeners tuned-in while 
the announcer makes with the commercial. 
For your three-act play, you need TWO 
climaxes, and the listener has to hang on 
through TWO commercials. And your cli- 
max must really be that—a climax. Hero 
and heroine are in a fix that NOBODY can 
get them out of but you, and you can only 
because you have done a good job of plot- 
ting. 

You now have your plot, and you’ve de- 
cided on a two-act play, so you will reach 
your peak, or climax, at the end of Act one. 
Well, taking as an average 28 pages (double 
spaced) for a half-hour play, that means 
14 pages for Act 1, and 14 pages for Act 2. 
Actually, that may be a little long for the 
average half-hour drama, but it makes pro- 
ducers very happy to cut a script. So, since 
producers are your boss, technically speak- 
ing, you give them what they think they 
want. 

But to get back to business—you have 
28 pages, 14 for each act in a two-act play. 
Now you divide your acts into scenes. Pro- 
fessionals use a minimum of two scenes and 
a maximum of five. Your “scenes” are 
places where the action is going on. In 
an office, perhaps, in a home, on the street, 
in a car, on a ship, in a cab, etc., etc. You 
are almost unlimited, so far as scenes are 
concerned, just so long as you can identify 
the scene, or place of action, by dialogue. 
An office scene, for instance, is easily 

identified by: 
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SOUND: TYPEWRITER. CUT AS: 
MARY: Is Mr. Brandon in? 
SOUND: DOOR OPENING & SHUT. 





MARY: John, dear, sorry to disturb you 
at your office 


Your changeover from scene to scene is 
done by a musical bridge, indicated as: 
MUSIC BRIDGE 





While the story wants a fairly strong plot to 


build up a climax, each scene must con- 
tribute to that climax. Each scene must 
advance the story. One scene must build 


on the one that went before or delete it. 


In plotting, your hero or heroine must 
have a problem. He or she must be in con- 
flict with something or someone he or 
she must GET something, or must WANT 
something, and it must be ONE SPECIFIC 
PROBLEM. Your problem should be one 
that requires action to solve—one in which 
something must HAPPEN. Almost all be- 
ginners make the same mistakes. They write 
a script in which nothing happens except 
a great deal of conversation. In radio writ- 
ing, your plot structure is paramount, and 
there MUST 
problem, and one that can’t be solved too 
The hero or heroine must be lik- 
able, creditable, real, and the audience must 
care if he gets out of his difficulties. The 
villain, on the other hand can’t be likable. 


be a problem —a genuine 


easily. 


Every scene must further the story. I 
present the problem in Act 1, Scene 1, and 
have the hero or heroine make one attempt 
to solve that problem in the first scene. (Or, 
you can have the problem itself, in all its 
enormity, presented in scene 1). If you 
to Act 1 (in a two-act 
must further the 
story, and must get your hero further in 
By the end of the first act, the 
difficulties should be insurmountable, with 


have four scenes 


play) then each scene 


the soup. 


the principles trying desperately to extri- 
cate themselves. In Scene 1, Act 2, how- 
ever, the start on the 
decrease, or they can increase to the point 
where only one thing will set things right, 


troubles can either 


which “thing” will occur at the end. 
The tension created should not subside, 


and if each scene contributes to the general 
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conflict, with a conflict in each scene, then 
you are building tension correctly, 

The ending is something you must know 
before you write a line, and that is where 
good writing comes in. Only a twist solves 
the problem—a twist you alone know about 
before you write your script. It must be 
relevant, and must be a combination of 
surprise and inevitability. Since you know 
what your ending is going to be, you must 
plant it in your script early, so that when 
it does turn out that way, the audience 


would say, “Oh, of course.” 


This all sounds very mechanical, doesn’t 
it, yet you can’t build your house until 
the framework is there. After you’ve out- 
lined your script, and have your characters 
planned, and the ending worked out, you 
Better than any text- 
book is the radio program itself. Use your 
radio for study, and, as you listen to pro- 
Break it 
down, as you listen, into acts and scenes, 
half-hour drama is built. 


are ready to write. 


grams, try to plot-construct it. 


and see how a 


You don’t have to worry about descrip- 
tions don’t have to worry how to get 
your characters in and out of rooms or into 
other scenes—music and sound-effects take 
care of that. Keep your sentences short, 
and always keep in mind that scripts are 
written to be read aloud and unseen. Write 
nothing that would offend a family group; 
don’t make fun of any race, religious belief 
or political group; argue, at your peril, 
against conventional morality; don’t use 
long, unfamiliar words; don’t try to preach 
sermons. In other words, observe the taboos 
of good national magazine taste. 

Never use an announcer in setting scenes, 
and don’t use the “stream-of-consciousness” 
technique — that is, going into a person’s 
thoughts. That’s highly involved and is 
out of the realm of the beginner. Spend 
as much time as possible mastering the 
mechanical details of radio writing, and 
you'll find that time well-spent because it 
leads to a new source of income. It’s an 
interesting field, radio writing, and can be 
quite lucrative, especially for the half-hour 
drama format. 


NEXT MONTH: 


continuity ; 


Samples of actual radio 
with critical marginal comments. 
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Pass the Benzedrine, Papa! 


By WINFRED LOWELL VAN ATTA 


OR YEARS I have been reading 

Jack Woodford and, like every intel- 

ligent person trying to write, I find 
him provocative and—well, delicious. Like 
most other young writers, I have had cor- 
respondence with him. He is never too 
busy to answer your letters, nor to give you 
advice when you ask for it. 

I am sure that Mr. W. is a kind, gentle 
and sensitive person, because his letters have 
always reflected that sort of personality. 
In his writing, he is vicious, cruel and com- 
pletely honest in his hatred for writers as 
a group. 

Yesterday, coming home from the of- 
fice, I was full of hope, confidence and 
words which were pleading to be set down. 
More important, I had a letter from 
Reader’s Digest guaranteeing me $150 for 
delivering manuscript. If they found it 
acceptable I would receive a bonus—an 
almost unbelievable one. I found my May 
Digest on my reading table and, behold, my 
old friend Jack Woodford. As always, I 
began to read even before I had my coat 
off and couldn’t stop until I had finished. 
Result: my writing mood was shot to hell 
and I was so mixed up emotionally that I 
couldn’t get going on the piece which was 
cold in my mind and needed only a final 
rewrite from a rough first draft. I say 
mixed up emotionally, because half of me 
was inspired and thrilled by the old bastard 
—the other half depressed and seething 
with indignation. 

Like Mr. W., I am sure that every writer 
with real talent hates every other writer 
with real talent. Because he is an exhibition- 
ist and lonely, he pretends a great love and 
sympathy for him, but deep inside he never 
kids himself about it. Jack knows this and 
his books on writing are psychologically 
motivated from such knowledge. His sat- 
irical wit, completely obscures to the begin- 
ning writer the fact that Jack is laughing at 


him and deliberately killing any honesty he 
might have. A good healthy cynicism is 
something that every writer must have, but, 
to my mind, it should come naturally 
through actual experience rather than 
vicariously through the frustration of a 
(and I believe it) disappointed genius. 

I have read the arguments for and 
against Jack over the years and most of 
them, to my mind, have missed the point 
entirely. Because I owe a great deal to 
the things he taught me, I will stick my 
neck out and suggest to the beginning 
writer the logical way he should approach 
his books on writing. 

When you pick up “Trial and Error,” 
or any of his latest books, do it with the 
sure knowledge that you are going to have 
one of the nicest emotional experiences of 
your reading life. Because you are inter- 
ested in writing and have received a few 
rejection slips, you are doubtless discour- 
aged, sure that editors are very bad people. 
Jack is going to sympathize with you—and 
that is bad. 

After he tells you a number of absolute 
truths which you can’t possibly doubt (the 
old Commy technique) he will then start 
having such a hell’va good time with your 
emotions and weaknesses that he can’t re- 
sist putting a knife in your hand, following 
which he is going to mesmerize you so 
completely that he’ll tell you the exact spot 
where you must stick yourself. Don’t do it, 
and Jack will respect you for it. Begin 
reading with the understanding that here is 
a man with great charm and unusual gifts, 
who is going to make a damn fool out of 
you if you don’t watch him closely. 

When he begins to talk about life, sex 
and the Chamber of Commerce, become 
alert and watchful, because he’ll load you 
with a dose of his own bitterness (I agree 
with all his views on these subjects) and 
that is bad for you as a beginner, because if 
























































you are to develop as a writer, you must 
form your own views on all subjects from 
actual experiences. It is weak and dishonest 
to make up your mind on anything without 
first finding personal reasons. A writer de- 
velops intellectually only in proportion to 
his own problems and his reactions to them. 

But when the old master begins to talk 
story technique, characterization, conflict, 
et cetera, sit up and take notice. Believe 
everything he tells you and follow his advice 
closely, because he knows more about it 
than most people. Don’t, however, let him 
kid you into believing that there is some 
easy way to write a story... or that all big 
slick editors are monsters, thinking only of 
advertisers and their budgets. Some of the 
very finest writing found today, or in any 
other period of history, is in the big slick, 
general circulation magazines. I would 
refer you particularly to the fine stories of 
Edward McKenna which have appeared in 
the Post too infrequently. His story, “The 
Vacant Chair,’ which appeared several 
years ago, was one of the finest stories I 
have read anywhere and it told—five years 
before the war — exactly how the youth of 
America would respond to this war after 
they saw the issues clearly. John Harring- 
ton, Libby Block, Richard Sherman and 
any number of other young writers now 
appearing in the books have all contributed 
stories of honesty and deep feeling which, 
I’m sure, could be classed as works of art, 
besides the fact that they are good stories. 

When Jack tells you that the commercial 
short story is something like Wheaties or 
Lux, to be manufactured and sold over the 
counter at so much per unit, stick your 
tongue out at him, just the way he sticks his 
out at you. He would have you sit down 
and cold-bloodedly copy a story you like, 
giving it a new title and twist. That’s being 
naive and stupid, as you will find out. 
Imitation is good practice and you should 
study the magazines you want to make, but 
only for tone and type. Regardless of Jack’s 
pooh-poohing, if you are to develop at all 
as a writer, you must learn to dig within 
yourself for emotions and experiences you 
have felt. When you have them, use the 
technique he teaches you and build them 
into complete stories. When you finally 
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have a story come off just as you feel it 
and see it in print, then you’ll know exactly 
what I’m trying to say. You are proud of 
it and a little piece of you has gone into it. 
It will not be like anything else that was 
ever published and the editor will buy it 
for that reason. Perhaps you'll do many 
more like it, but they will all be you. You 
have developed a trade-mark and your 
product is a commercial short story that 
sells for money, but you would scratch the 
eyes out of anyone who tried to tell you that 
you were a manufacturer. You are an artist 
with a capital A, and you have certain 
responsibilities to yourself and to your pro- 


fession. 


In no other period of history was there a 
greater need foy honesty and sincerity on 
the part of writers. If the media through 
which you must reach the public calls for 
entertainment along with the problems into 
which you are trying to give less discerning 
people insight, then for God’s sake give it 
to them! There never has been a time 
when the writer didn’t have to twist his art 
to meet the demands of the money-changers, 
but it still remains that honest writers have 
traced the patterns, good and bad, which 
history has followed. If like many of us 
you become a hack, at least be an honest 
one and keep doing the best you know how. 


There is another danger and cruelty 
found in Jack’s books. Because he makes it 
appear simple and easy to write a salable 
short story or novel, he sells a lot of intelli- 
gent people the idea, when, deep in his 
mischievous heart, he knows damned well 
that most people could never be writers if 
they worked at it the rest of their lives. 
There is danger in this, and unkindness, 
because writing is like a narcotic to the 
ambitious person. Normally, he would make 
a few abortive efforts, cuss the editors for 
being stupid, then take up something more 
suited to his talents, but he gets Woodford 
and sees that it is merely a matter of study 
and more effort. Very possibly he will sell 
the formula story for a while, but he’ll end 
up unhappy and disappointed, because he 
has to drive himself more and more, until 
finally he admits defeat and finds that he 
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has cenditioned himself to an extent that 
he isn’t fit for any other profession. Where- 
as, the person with native talent and a true 
feeling for his calling writes because he has 
to, because he would disintegrate and die if 
he couldn’t scream his reactions to the 
drama about him. 

Every generation produces its own brand 
of writers. In some, through failure to meet 
and adjust themselves to their problems, a 
perverse negation develops and they lose, 
through personal maladjustment and dis- 
appointment, the sympathies which were 
native to them. Some become complete 
cynics, like Ezra Pound; others write fantasy 
for the Chicago Tribune. When it happens 
to a guy like Jack Woodford, he develops 
into a mischievous imp, who finds humor in 
his literary failure and ridicules a world 
which he can neither completely love nor 
hate. When he writes about writers and 
writing, he is completely honest with him- 
self, but he kids hell out of a lot of ambitious 
youngsters. Those people who have the 
same insight and talent will never be fooled 
—and I’m sure Jack knows this—but he can 
start them off wrong and it may take years 
before they undo the damage he has done. 

A case in point is John P. Murphy, who 
had the article, “Wait For Baby, Steve 
Fisher” in the May Dicest. Although he 
didn’t mention it in his article, Mr. Murphy 
came damned close to blackballing himself 
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with editors in his early months as a begin- 
ner, and I’m sure it was due to some of 
the teaching he received from Jack Wood- 
ford. You will recall that story of Jim 
Kjelgaard’s Liberty which won the 
$1,000 prize. I happened to be selling a 
number of short-shorts to the Chicago Daily 
News Syndicate at the time and read all my 
competition closely. I came across Kjel- 
gaard’s story rehashed over only slightly. It 
had different names, different props and a 
different setting, but there it was, the same 
damned story, ending and everything. I 
called Bill Gorman, the editor at Chicago 
Daily News, and he wrote Mr. Murphy a 
letter. He replied that he was sorry and did 
not know he was doing wrong. He was 
following instructions which he had been 
taught in books on writing. He also ex- 
plained his great personal misfortune and 
his great ambition and need to develop as a 
writer. I think this bears out what I mean 
by being yourself when you write. 

After reading Mr. Murphy’s article, I 
have nothing but admiration for him and 
great respect. Anyone who can overcome 
misfortune as he is doing doesn’t need sym- 
pathy. However, he could have been ruined 
if Mr. Gorman had not been a fair and 
understanding person. 

Read Jack Woodford, by all means, but 
don’t let him kid you, and don’t let him sell 
you a mess of wheaties. 


in 





To Sell a Story in Hollywood 


By IMRE BEKESSY 


N arriving in Hollywood, where you 
have not invited by 
you say to your friends: 


been anyone, 


There is nothing as simple in the world 
as selling a story in Hollywood. All that is 
necessary is that a famous producer should 


“Please understand I did not come to say 
Hollywood in order to sell a story. I have ‘no, 


never written any- 
thing of that na- 
ture, Never in my 
life. I came to en- 
joy the climate here 
and that’s all. I'll 
sit down somewhere 
enjoying peace, 
reading, studying, 
or I might write a 
book, as if there 
were no movie 
industry in the 
world.” 

The morning fol- 
lowing, you dis- 
cover that you're 
terribly nervous and 
fidgety, mainly due 
to the circumstance 
that you have not 
yet succeeded in 
selling the story you 
have been nursing 
and nurturing for 
years, direct for 
Hollywood 
sumption. On the 
afternoon of the 
following day you 


con- 


catch yourself reproaching your agent for 


Ses, OP 
yes. 
33 


N April 4, 1940 Imre Bekessy, disembarked 

in New York from the small Portuguese 
steamship Carvalho Araujo. For over thirty 
years Bekessy was the leading newspaper pub- 
lisher of Austria and Hungary. He directed 
three publications in Vienna (Die Stunde, Die 
Buehne, Die Boerse), the greatest liberal daily 
of Budapest (Ujsag) and an economic weekly 
(Ost-Kurrier). The Stunde was the first illus- 
trated daily in Eastern Europe. the Buehne was 
the first large magazine of the American type. 
In the Boerse Mr. Bekessy succeeded in pop- 
ularizing economic problems in a manner which 
made them accessible to the large masses of 
laymen. 

Since the coming of Nazism, Mr. Bekessy has 
been the intellectual leader of all those Hun- 
garian circles which were ready to fight for 
freedom and human rights. To fight for freedom 
is a tradition in Mr. Bekessy’s family. His 
grandfather, a high officer in Kossuth’s army 
during the wars of liberation in 1848-49, accom- 
panied Kossuth on his trip to Turin and stayed 
with him later in exile. 

Mr. Bekessy left Hungary at the outbreak of 
the war, intending to join his son who had 
volunteered in the French army to fight for 
democracy and freedom. His son, the well- 
known novelist Hans Habe, escaped from a 
German prison camp and came to New York 
in December 1940. Mr. Imre Bekessy followed 
him there. His son married here, on April 22, 
1942, the daughter of Mrs. Joseph Davies, wife 
of Mr. Joseph Davies, former American Am- 
bassador to Russia. 

What is this, a story? 


the way of writing. 


If he should happen to say 
the story is as good as unsold. Near- 


ly every story passes 
through a stage 
known as “almost 
sold.” Almost every 
one that was ever 
written. When 
someone tells you: 
“You see, it was 
like that ...”, you 
can guess the end 
with absolute cer- 
tainty. They did 
not buy it. Two of 
my stories went 
through that period 
of “it was like that.” 
And it is something 
to brag about, get- 
ting that far. 

The first stage 
one must achieve is 
the one where one 
has an agent. That’s 
not very difficult. 


There are many 
agents, and as—in 
principle — there’s 


nothing that’s un- 
salable, they take 
almost anything in 


Agents are generally 
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his “lack of agility.” That night you dream 
of stories that sound wonderful and—in 
your dream—Louis B. Mayer and Darryl 
F. Zanuck try to beat each other by offer- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
them. On waking that morning you forget 
that there are other things beside stories, 
and you start out to sell that first, world- 
shaking, better-than-the-best story you’ve 
managed to put in writing. 


known—slightly ironically—as ‘Flesh Ped- 
dlers;” nobody loves them, but neither 
studios nor writers can exist without them. 
I consider agenting a rather bitter sort of 
bread and butter. An agent reads any sort 
of imbecility, to begin with. He invests 
money in typing and administration and is, 
so to say, under obligation to represent 
every bit of asininity as a masterpiece. And 
all he gets is ten per cent.. The most suc- 
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cessful agent is the one who has not the 
slightest inclination toward or understand- 
ing of literature nor the faintest conviction 
on any subject at all. 

Now, then, you’ve got to the point where 
you can call an agent your own. The story 
is written, stitched between folders, the 
typist has corrected your grammatical errors. 
A typed and foldered story is always dear 
to the author’s heart. Just as when an ad- 
vertiser reads his own ad, in which his mer- 
chandise is praised, and he enjoys the dis- 
covery that he has “a good press.” I have 
read my own story several times and liked 
it more and more. 

The regular course of a story is that the 
agent sends it to the story departments of 
the studios, and there it is read. You have 
no more than a few weeks to wait before 
you hear rumors that your story had been 


rejected. They don’t want it. That’s 
all. It’s buried, like a good Christian 
with the hope of resurrection. For any 


story may “resurrect.” There are stories 
which have been rejected with disgust for 
two years and then bought for a hundred 
thousand dollars. In between, you hear 
things to this effect: At MGM they liked 
it very much, but some one is already busy 
writing the same stuff in the studio. Para- 
mount was already on the verge of buying 
it, but they found there wasn’t sufficient 
comedy situation in it. At Fox’ they were 
ready to sign when the chief producer dis- 
covered that there was too much comedy 
situation in it. At Columbia they almost 
went crazy over it, but the head of the 
story department remembered suddenly 
that Henri Bernstein had written the same 
plot in one of his dramas. On pleasant, cool 
nights you’re at liberty to read your own 
stories, and the result is that you still like 
them. This shows you are “regular.” 


"T’HE more hopeful course is the one 

where they know you in the story de- 
partment personally and you are permitted 
to confer with them about your “story 
ideas.” It is particularly advantageous if 
one or the other of the directors or produc- 
ers is a friend of yours. This, in fact, is 
my case. I was given to understand per- 
sonally and directly that most of my ideas 
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were not worth putting on paper; the public 
wants to listen to music and wants to 
laugh. Another friend suggested: consider- 
ing that everybody is busy writing musicals, 
you ought to settle down and write a thrill- 
ing drama. So I gave up the idea of a 
musical, but fell for the suggestion regard- 
ing the drama. 

Some one recalled that at one time I had 
dug out of the Royal archives the true and 
genuine story of the Mayerling tragedy, 
the true facts of the suicide of Crown Prince 
Rudolph and Baroness Vetsera. Hollywood 
likes “Experts.” Although every studio has 
at least four Mayerling versions, suddenly 
more than one studio asked for a new ver- 
sion which I was to supply. As a matter 
of fact I did not like the idea at all. The 
whole Mayerling penny shocker novel, that 
has been written up by almost everybody, 
was nauseating to me. I was fed-up with 
it. But one has to write what they want, 
and that was that. 

My difficulties began when the most im- 
portant studio came forward with the wish 
that the story should have a “happy end- 
ing.” This, of course, could only be accom- 
plished by keeping the Crown Prince and 
the Baroness alive. Really, nothing to worry 
about. In the first story I simply left the 
matter of death in abeyance. (It was not 
impossible that they had not died and— 
just as the legend proclaimed—a puppet 
was buried instead of Rudolph.) I repeated 
it to myself so often that ultimately I be- 
lieved it. The studio did not. They didn’t 
like it. I rewrote the story so only Rudolph 
had died, and not Vetsera. They didn’t 
like that solution either. There was too 
*little historical truth in it and too much 
of imagination. So I rewrote it again. In 
this version, everything corresponds with 
historical facts with the exception of the 
scene where Rudolph and Vetsera, singing 
a Strauss waltz, enter the bedroom to die. 
This had a more favorable reception; still, 
it was not yet the real thing. 

Meanwhile, another studio suggested that 
I fit some Nazis into the story. Simple 
enough. I had concocted a version, setting 
the scene within the framework of a 
Vienna Theatrical performance that took 
place on April 13, 1938, on the day of the 
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Anschluss. Rudolph turned out to be a 
liberal and Franz Josef a Nazi. They liked 
that, too. The hitch came when that par- 
ticular studio decided that they were not 
going to make any more films with Nazis 
in them. I discarded the Nazis. A third 
studio became definitely addicted to the 
idea that I write a comedy of the Mayer- 
ling tragedy. Simply enough. I hitched up 
with a well-known comedy writer and two 
of us cooked up a version in which Rudolph 
and Vetsera change clothes with Bratfisch, 
the cab driver, and his wife, and continue 
living in Vienna as Heuriger singers, leav- 
ing suicide and death to the cab driver and 
his wife. This version had such favorable 
reception that the agent telephoned: 

“Report at the studio at ten tomorrow 
morning. We are not going to sell for less 
than fifty thousand.” 

At nine in the morning I visited the show 
rooms of an auto merchant and selected a 
four thousand dollar Cadillac. 

“T’ll be back soon,” I told him. “T’ll just 
go and fetch the dough.” 

On the there, I looked at 
villas in Beverly Hills and studied the ad- 
vertisements to determine where one could 
invest his fortune most profitably. I en- 
tered the studio offices with careless non- 
chalance. 


way some 


“T am sorry,” said the department head, 
“IT can’t buy the story. The Boss had it 
read to him during the night and found 
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it rather old-fashioned. Not modern enough. 
Perhaps you could write another version.” 

I am at work on that now. Rudolph was 
not even the son of Franz Josef. They ex- 
changed him when a baby with the child 
of a poor beggar woman who had been an 
organ grinder in front of the Burg, because 
Queen Elizabeth wanted to save her son 
from the Court intrigue. In the end, my 
darlings go to Mayerling in a submarine 
and kill the pseudo Rudolph, then go to 
the Court Ball and waltz to Strauss music. 

I got this far. The story is very “strong” 
and the agent does not want to sell for less 
than a hundred thousand. It’s “almost cer- 
tain” they are going to buy it. The road is 
long between the “almost” and the “‘cer- 
tain.” But there is nothing more simple 
than to sell a story in Hollywood. All you 
have to know is that everything has already 
been written And also have 
to know that twenty thousand writers are 
breaking their heads from morning till night 


before. you 


trying to invent stories, and ‘everybody seems 
to have an idea as to what story the other 
fellow is hiding up his sleeve. All you have 
to know is that the studios get all the stories 
published in all the Magazines daily, that 
they get the galley proofs of all books to 
be published and the manuscripts of a hun- 
American authors. If you 
all still 


courage to write a story. 


dred thousand 


this and have 


You are a writer 


are aware of you 


the minute somebody buys it. 
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Combat Correspondents 


By STAFF SERGEANT MURRAY LEWIS 


Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


(Somewhere in the Pacific.) 

URING the hottest part of the Ma- 

rine landing on Namur Island in 

Marshalls, Bob Trumbull, of the 
New York Times, Hal O'Flaherty of the 
Chicago Daily News, and John Beaufort, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, hit the deck 
in true Leatherneck fashion and buried 
their faces in the sand. 

They were just in time. A spurt of Jap- 
anese bullets whizzed over their heads and 
plopped into the ocean behind them. A 
few more came closer. 

Suddenly, an answering shot banged in 
their ears. Somebody was fighting back 
for them. 

Slowly, they lifted their heads and saw a 
grimy Marine, his eye to the peep sight of 
his carbine. He shot a few more bullets and 
looked over at the newspapermen. He 
winked reassuringly and returned to his 
shooting. A Jap sniper fell out of a tree 
50 yards away. 

Here was a Marine the war correspond- 
ents were determined to write about. They 
slid over to his side. O’Flaherty tapped 
him on the shoulder. 


“What’s your name?” he asked. “We 
want to use it in a story.” 
“Hell,” answered the Marine. “That’s 


my job. I’m a Combat Correspondent. I 
was sent out to give you fellows some 
cover.” 

As the Fifth Amphibious Corps, under 
the command of Marine Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Holland M. Smith, has pushed the 
Japs back, these two groups of newspaper- 
men have kept up with the hot pace. 

Providing protection for unarmed news- 
papermen on assignment, while important, 
is incidental to the main job of the Combat 


Correspondents whose mission is to report 
the war to home folks back in the States, 
telling the story of Private Joe who knocked 
out a Jap pillbox. 

Their traveling “city room” was in the 
thick of the fighting on Tarawa. They were 
at Roi, Namur, Kwajalein, and Eniwetok 
Atoll. 

How does public relations work in the 
field? Here is what they do. 

Preparations are made weeks in advance 
of an operation. The Public Relations 
Officer must disperse his writers with all the 
care of a field general. Men are assigned 
to combat units scheduled to land on islands 
in the first waves. 

As the troop convoy moves towards the 
enemy objective, Combat Correspondents 
are busy on biographies of officers. These 
are distributed to all news correspondents 
on the various ships. They will later be in- 
corporated into dispatches from the island. 

D-Day is what everyone has been wait- 
ing for and Combat Correspondents along 
with civilians, work on their packs and get 
their typewriters ready. Then begins the 
battle of getting assigned to an early as- 
sault boat. Apparently, the rule out here is 
that you can’t write a news story unless 
there are plenty of bullets overhead, the 
closer the better. 

The Marines have landed now and the 
beachhead has been secured, which means 
that a strip of land 75 yards or less has been 
depopulated of Japs. There are still plenty 
of them alive in underground dugouts and 


foxholes. They may come out of the 
ground right beside you. 
The Marines making stories are up 


ahead, pushing against the enemy. If you 
want copy, you will have to catch up and 
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talk to them, perhaps in a foxhole, where 
a sniper has pinned you down. 

Technical Sergeant Walter C. Cochrane, 
of 9124 Beverly Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
Cal., formerly of the Los Angeles Times, 
scurried in and out of foxholes on Kwaja- 
lein. 
men on the firing line were thinking. 

He sprang into the lap of a grimy Ma- 
rine and asked him the question. The boy 
scratched his head, then shot at a Jap. 

“Seems to me I’ve been thinking of my 
wife,” he said, and shot at another Jap. 

Cochrane jumped out and headed for 
another foxhole. As he slid along, 
snipers opened up on him. The bullets 
didn’t annoy him, but the dirt they were 
throwing into his eyes did. 


two 


Thirty minutes later he got back to head- 
quarters, his eyes wide and a look of dis- 
belief on his face. 

“T’ve been shot at!” he yelled. 
been shot at!” 


*“T’ve 


It takes a lot of war to knock the news- 
paperman out of a Combat Correspondent. 

The first flurries are over. The Japs have 
been driven into a pocket at the northern 
end of the island. No one knew it then, 
but they were going to counter-attack at 
5:30 o’clock the next morning, using crude, 
ugly weapons—such as a long knife stuck on 
the end of a long pole. 

Correspondents, Marine and civilian, 
have returned to the beach and now they 
want to write their stories of the first day’s 
fighting. Bullets are still whistling over- 
head. Some of them come this way and 
disappear into the ocean. Others fall short 
and hit Marines. Mortar crews and demo- 
lition squads have begun their work and 
the explosives burst suddenly, scaring ev- 
erybody. 

But the writers are disregarding all that. 
With picks and shovels, they scoop out a 
dugout. Others are filling sandbags. A 
“Press Club” sign goes up. Typewriters 
are brought out and placed on ration boxes, 
mounds of sand, and helmets. In a few 
minutes, every writer has forgotten all wars 
but the one he is putting on paper. 


It’s not easy to write a story on the beach. 


He was doing a story on what the 


The smell of the dead is everywhere. Land- 
ing boats come in and waves of Marines 
dash out and charge over your dugout. 
Heavy noise tends to destroy a train of 
thought. But more annoying than all that 
is the wind and sand. Copy paper fights 
with the typewriter keys. 

But the stories finally are written and the 
worries of the public relations officer begin. 
First copy off the island is dispatched by 
radio, after Admiral Nimitz’s communique 
arrives from, Pearl Harbor. A 750-word 
story for the combined press is written by 
such wire service men as Bill Worden and 
Al Dopling, Associated Press; John Henry 
and Howard Handelman, International 
News Service; and Dick Johnston, of the 
United Press. This is radioed back to Pearl 
Harbor from one of the ships. 

The bulk of the copy, however, has been 
given to the public relations officer. Pre- 
viously, he has spent hours with the proper 
authorities and now he has a schedule of 
planes ready to leave for civilization and 
printing presses. 

It isn’t always possible to keep to the 
schedule. The plane that was supposed to 
take off stories may be suddenly chartered 
to fly a load of severely wounded Marines 
to the nearest Navy hospital. The mail 
sacks wait for the next plane. 

Anyone who hasn’t been on an island 
which has just been subjected to the cur- 
rent brand of invasion can’t visualize the 
confusion and devastation which all sizes 
of shells and combustibles have caused. It 
may take three or four hours to find a per- 
son you are looking for—and he may have 
been only 50 yards away all the time. 

Even though the Combat Correspondents 
like to think of their water-logged dugout 
as a “city room,” they recall with nostalgia 
the real thing and its conveniences. 

In the islands, you move by foot and 
sometimes, like Technical Sergeant Roy 
Heinecke, of 4253 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., you have to kill a few Japs. One in 
particular was shooting out of the mouth 
of a dugout and cursing at the writer. 
Heinecke’s carbine had jammed. 

A gunnery sergeant, one of those tough, 
leathery characters you see in the movies, 
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slid into the same foxhole, holding a sub- 
machine gun. 

“This is my post, boy,” he said to 
Heinecke. The Jap hadn’t stopped shoot- 
ing and the sergeant looked at the corre- 
spondent. “I can’t shoot at the Jap with 
this machine gun from here and he’s both- 
ering both of us. Here, I’ll give you this 
thing. Why don’t you go out after him?” 

Heinecke didn’t bother to explain that 
he was a Combat Correspondent. After 
all, he was a Marine first. He took the ma- 
chine gun, crept up to the dugout and 
blasted at the Jap with 49 cartridges. He 
got his man. 

Later, when the story had been told to 
all, correspondents presented Heinecke with 
a bill for $2.03, covering the cost of 48 bul- 
lets. A resolution recommended that he be 
sent to a rifle range for practice. City room 
humor jumps continents unchanged. 

Combat Correspondents of the Fifth Am- 
phibious Corps and the divisions write sto- 
ries the civilian correspondents never have 
time to write. The straight news stories 
are left to the newspaper representatives. 
If a Marine writer picks up a hot feature 
slant, he passes it on to the civilians. That’s 
the job the C.C.’s are doing out here. 
They’ve learned to work together and 
like it. 


Summer Work Shop—Florida 
Sir: 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine for 
years and years up to last spring. Since then 
have been buying at the stands, as am not in one 
place long enough to haWe it sent. But I couldn’t 
be without it, even though I lay no claims to 
being a writer. One small check came my way 
lately and I hope sometime to deserve more. 
Meanwhile I work a little and write a lot and 
give much to the waste basket. I believe that 
writers just now should bend every energy toward 
education for the future. There are so many 
problems to be solved. People need guidance. 
They must not leave these problems to politicians. 

Do you believe, Mr. Editor, that there are 
enough writers, aspiring or otherwise, who would 
be interested in forming a summer work-shop for 
mutual help and advice?: Perhaps form a club 
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The record for cooperation was estab- 
lished at Tarawa by First Lieutenant John 
N. Popham, executive officer of the public 
relations section. Within a few hours after 
the island had been secured, he had all copy 
on planes, bound for news editors’ desks. 
He continued his function as coordinator of 
news copy at Kwajalein and during the 
Eniwetok phase of the Marshalls Islands 
campaign. 

Stories from both groups of writers reach 
Pearl Harbor at the same time. Civilian 
copy is cleared by the Navy. Combat Cor- 
respondents’ stories are checked by a Ma- 
rine Corps officer. Some are released to 
press associations in Pearl Harbor the next 
day. The others are flown to Washington 
and distributed to syndicates by Marine 
Corps headquarters or sent to home town 
newspapers of men mentioned. 

If there’s danger in the job the Combat 
Correspondents are doing in the Pacific, 
they’ve taken it for granted. They’ve gone 
through Marine training. When they land 
on an island, they go as part of an assault 
team. They are expected to shoot at any 
Japs they see. 

In the Fifth Amphibious Corps the Com- 
bat Correspondent’s casualty rate is 20 per 
cent, which any military analyst will tell 
you is higher than it’s supposed to be. 


that would be permanent and build better things 
after the war is over. Living expenses could be 
cut greatly by making it mostly unrationed. I 
have the place. Eighty acres, beautiful moun- 
tains; lovely stream, big house (formerly used for 
inn). I would like to make something that 
would endure as time goes on. I want to write 
something definitely helpful or not at all. Do 
others feel the same? I admit I am green, the 
words stick in my throat. I must learn. I will 
never be great. I have to earn my living some- 
how. Once I almost had a club started and the 
war, came on. I closed my place and went into 
other work. What do you think? 

Will appreciate ideas from anyone and perhaps 
something may come of it in time. 

AuicE R. HAyNEs, 


320 Evernia Street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 





ACCORDING TO A PLAN 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


HIS is the first year I have written 

according to a plan. I have sold 

about $4,000 worth of articles to the 
public prints. My plan is simplicity itself. 
If I have an article idea, I don’t try to rush 
the darned thing into the mails until I 
have fully explored every possibility of the 
story. Offhand, this may seem like a very 
simple chore. If it turns out to be easy, all 
I can say is that you have done a left- 
handed job of it. 

My second sale to The Saturday Evening 
Post was delayed a year because I was en- 
tirely too casual on this matter of subject- 
analysis. I had written what I thought was 
a pretty good piece about Gib Morgan, the 
Paul Bunyan of the oil fields. For some 
reason, I failed to think beyond the hori- 
zons of the oil trade papers as a potential 
market. Several of them liked the article, 
but they didn’t like it well enough to put 
any money on the line. 

One day I soberly dissected the base idea 
and my treatment. As I did so, the possi- 
bilities became apparent. I had a good sub- 
ject; it needed a new approach, improved 
treatment—and I had to raise my sights. 
Raising the sight is purely mechanical; but 
it is a futile thing to do unless you improve 
the bullet, put more powder behind it, more 
explosive powder in the projectile. 

The original article lacked atmosphere. 
Hell, I had said to myself, why put atmos- 
phere in an oil field story that is going to 
be read exclusively by oil field folks, guys 
who are wallowing in that very atmosphere 
as a daily routine? 

That omission was a serious error. | 
decided to shoot for the Post, I did a re- 
write job, replete with atmosphere. I wrote 
my first draft on Saturday afternoon. On 
Sunday I tore it to pieces, sweat over every 
adjective, each verb. I cut, polished, added 
here and there. 

I didn’t mail the article until Wednesday. 





On Saturday I had a grand and uplifting 
letter from Jack Alexander, saying they 
were buying the story—and the check came 
through on Wednesday. “Oil Field Min- 
strel” brought me a flock of letters, jacked 
up my morale several notches. 

The experience hammered home a lesson. 
I had been failing to explore every possi- 
bility of my subjects. I started to look over 
a file of rejections and eame up with a 
fishing article that had been the rounds of 
the sport magazines. Out of the article I 
salvaged one idea hidden away in two par- 
agraphs—that there were times when the 
angler should break all of the standard and 
traditional rules of fly and bait fishing— 
that by so doing, great sports would be ex- 
perienced. 

With that idea as a base, I carefully re- 
wrote the article, gave it narrative verity, 
and a little humor. It was hard work, car- 
ried on during a sweltering hot Sabbath. 
But, when the new job was done, properly 
polished and pointed up, I knew I had 
something. 

Arnold Gingrich, of Esquire, also thought 
so. The article brought a very decent check 
and was used, as I recall it, with the title: 
“The Fish Waive the Rules.” Had the idea 
sold to a sport magazine, the net would 
have been around $40; my revision, with 
no more wordage, brought me $200. 

Sometimes I suspect that sheer ego is 
about the greatest handicap a writer can 
have. Gawd, how we need humility! My 
second sale to Esquire is a very personal 
application of this observation. 

I sent AG a story about Conestoga 
wagons. I was very proud of that piece and 
was mad as hell when it was returned. The 
penciled slip suggested that the article 
needed some tinkering. If it could be cut 
and properly pointed up, possibly they 
could use it. 

I did a revision, and it came back. My 
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ego was most brutally bruised. Well, if AG 
didn’t know a good piece of work, he could 
take a running jump into Lake Michigan, 
some place where it was deep and cold. 
I’d just haul off and sell the thing to one 
of the major magazines and laff and laff 
and laff at AG. Yessir! 

It didn’t work out that way. Gosh, the 
mileage that article had when it finally 
came home to roost! One Sunday I dug 
out the original suggestions from the Es- 
quire quartette of editors and studied them 
closely. In the meantime, I had sensibly 
kicked my ego into insensibility. 

Frankly, the revision wasn’t good. With 
a firm determination to follow the sugges- 
tions to the letter—and to better them, if 
possible—the article was completely re- 
vamped. 

I returned the second revision, Arnold 
Gingrich, bless his heart, liked it so well 
that he wired an acceptance. 

Since then, I’ve bled and perspired over 
many editorial suggestions. As a result, I’ve 
sold stuff to Dick Little, of This Week, to 
Liberty, to Doug Lurton, of Your Life, 
George Shea, of Barron’s and a lot of other 
profitable markets. It has meant Work— 
but when an editor is decent enough to re- 
quest a revision, the writer should make it 
a primary project to fill those specifications 
to the letter. 

Always produce a product that has sev- 
eral market potentialities. So few writers 
adopt this rule. I like to have two barrels 
to my gun, two strings to my bow. 

What would a writer think of a refriger- 
ator builder who used his plant facilities to 
make a very special refrigerator he hoped 
to specifically sell to Mrs. Simon J. Goofus, 
1265 Edgmont Ave., Des Moines, Ia.? If 
Mrs. Goofus sent the machine back with 
thanks, saying that her refrigerator needs 
were filled for the nonce, would the manu- 
facturer be stuck with his creation? Yet, 
how often do the same damned 
thing? 


writers 
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The smart manufacturer makes some- 
thing so good that if Mrs. Goofus doesn’t 
want it, thousands of other housewives will. 
Smart writers should do likewise—aim at a 
multiple market. 

Writers should bear in mind that they, 
too, are manufacturing things that should 
have more than one cash market. We must 
also be prepared to change the design, color 
and the pattern on request, too. 

If a writer thinks, merchandises and 
knows how to salvage, he should make 
money. That’s an observation sired by an 
amateur—but I think it will hold up. It 
has worked for me. 

Want another example? I sent a piece 
about the Pennsylvania Dutch to Henry 
Lee, of Read Magazine. He couldn’t use 
the entire story but he was anxious for 
about 1200 words on one phase of it. I 
extracted the red meat he wanted, dressed 
it up as requested. He sent me a check for 
it, at the rate of 5 cents a word, which I 
consider a fair rate. 

For weeks the residue stared me in the 
face. I was heartily tired of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch; it ouched somesing turrible, 
as the Dutch would say. But, a month ago, 
I gritted my teeth over a week-end and re- 
wrote the article. I sent it to one of the 
most erudite of the slicks. A month has 
passed. I think the story is going to stick. 
If it doesn’t, I have two more top markets 
where it will make a modest bow. I'll sell 
it, eventually. 

Writing is Work. That isn’t theory, it is 
a stern reality. If you want to get ahead, 
you must be prepared to pay the price, to 
work according to a plan. No business, no 
professional endeavor can be conducted 
without a definite plan. It’s silly to try to 
write without a plan. If you use the plan, 
you may not turn out as much in the way 
of wordage. But, you will earn more. You 
will please more editors, have a larger audi- 
ence for your material. 

Thus speaketh an amateur. 
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THIS SHOULD BE 
YOUR YEAR! 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever 
before will crash, not only the pulps 
but the slicks. Why? Because many big 
time writers are serving in the armed 
forces or governmental agencies, limit- 
ing their output of salable material. 
There’s plenty of room for you now! 

BUT ... and it’s a BIG “but”... 
editorial staffs are short-handed and 
working plenty extra hours. They’re 
doing the best they can, but they 
haven’t as much time as formerly to 
read unsolicited manuscripts. .. . 

That’s where a GOOD agent is 
almost a necessity for a writer who 
wants his stuff to reach the right hands 
and be assured of a reading . . . an 
agent who really gets around, works and 
SELLS for his writers. 

Remember, too, that editorial re- 
quirements change oftener these days 
and a GOOD agent keeps you posted. 
It’s his job, too, to see that your writing 
faults are corrected sooner, and ob- 
stacles shoved out of the way. 

My writers . .. most of them... are 
selling writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve 
been in this business a long time and 
know my way ’round; maybe it’s be- 
cause I live up to my own expectations 
of a GOOD agent and TRY hard to 
make a real writer out of everyone I 
accept. 

Write me today. I'll answer in a 
hurry with my complete story (it’s 
simple enough) then you'll decide 
whether we should get together to 
sharpen the edge of your stuff so that 
it will cut its way right into the heart 
of the market first time out. 


_ No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of maga- 
zine fiction or non-fiction during 1943. I will 
handle you on 10% commission. 

For beginners my fees are $1 per thousand 
words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 12,000 
the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 words and 50c 
for each additional thousand. Special rates on 
longer novelettes and book lengths. I take you 
off all fees after I have sold you a couple of 
times. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 











WRITER’sS DIGEST 


RADIO 


By LEO SHULL 
ANY writers have asked themselves this 
question: “How can I become*an im- 


portant writer, one of the important 
writers on the current scene?” Some are sincere 
about the matter and are not motivated by ego- 
tism. 

Radio provides the greatest opportunity; more 
than any other medium open to writers at pres- 
ent. Because it is a mass medium. 

It’s a fact that a writer can walk into a local 
station, unannounced and if he has the stuff, 
the élan vital, he can get himself a 15 minute 
allotment, and in one month focus national at- 
tention upon himself. 

What would take him a 
field, and years in the magazine, stage or movie 
departments of writing can now be done literally 


season in the novel 


overnight. 

This writer has made an analysis for himself 
as to what qualities or elements led to overnight 
success. The opinions expressed in this column 
are not necessarily those of the magazine which 
allows for the freest discussion by writers and 
their friends on subjects of current interest. 

To become a great writer you must deal with 
great problems in life. Corwin takes the most 
controversial subjects—gooseflesh to the bigwig 
network executives, and not only mentions them, 
but slaps you in the face with them. 

You can make 100 million people eager to 
tune in on your philosophy every week, if you 
give them the kind of philosophy they crave or 
are curious about. Never before has there been 
such a tremendous audience, potential and real. 
This is because entertainment for the first time 
in history has become free. A twist of the knob 
brings a $3.30 show. 

And oddly enough the greatest names in radio 
are not the knucklers down, the panderers or the 
14 year-old-mentality venders, but men who pro- 
voke, stir and antagonize accepted opinions on 
prevailing ways of life. 

Orson Wells, Norman Corwin, Arch Obler are 
heavy weights, not creampuffs. Even Gertrude 
Berg in her “Life of the Goldbergs’ gives you 
heavy philosophy. 

If you will turn to page 39 of Variety, May 
3, 1944, you will find a $400 advertisement paid 
for by Arch Obler and signed by him, which 
slams the networks and their philosophy and 
their smug attitude to listeners so that you can 
almost hear the bones in their heads crack. 

Let’s quote Mr. Obler for a few sentences: 

“TI submit to the radio networks the following 
proposition: 

“That as soon as contractual agree- 
ments permit, a selected number of commercially- 
sponsored programs be cancelled and the 
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time be used for the duration by the networks 
themselves for broadcasts of an idea-content 
which a people at war have a right to expect 
from the American way of radio. 

“In particular do I submit that this 
captured time be used by each network for radio 
drama which thru entertainment brings to the 
radio audience an understanding and clarifica- 
tion of the conflicting issues involved in our 
war-time national economy, in our war-time 
world and in the puzzling future. 

“. . . I must stress the need of such a re- 
orientation of radio’s attitude toward its responsi- 
bilities, since during the last six months, in the 
rush of commercial sponsors to buy radio time, 
the industry has begun to lose sight of some of 
its collective and individual responsibilities. 

“I beg the vice-presidents-in-charge, at this 
point not to begin to wave the record of their 
public service programs and particularly of their 
public service dramatic programs, since a careful 
scrutiny of their schedules might prove embar- 
rassing. 

“TI submit that a war-focussed dramatic show 
placed in an unsalable time opposite the highest 
Crosley comedy show is not something over 
which a network can inflate its chest. 

“. . . If the sort of commercially-salable radio 
time of which I have been speaking is re- 
captured, I for one would feel privileged to fore- 
go any present or future commercial commit- 
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ments in order to serve to the limit of my 
abilities. 

“At a time when higher standards of service 
and self-sacrifice are being required of indi- 
viduals, surely we must begin to expect that 
same definite and concrete sacrifice in a business 
which is the people’s medium.” 

ArcH OBLER. 

Now here is a fellow who is jeapordizing his 
whole radio future, one would say. Nevertheless, 
that did not stop him. He has tossed a decayed 
fish back in the beautifully haberdashed chests 
of $300 a week radio execs. (The phonies who 
have for ten years been pretending they are 
saturated with “‘public interest programs”. 

Norman Corwin was brought out to Hollywood 
to make magic at $2000 a week. He quit and 
came back to New York to work for $500 a 
week, doing things he believed in. 

Their integrity and maturity were not for sale 
to the highest bidder. They didn’t care what 
annointed apostles they insulted. 

Radio is the greatest mass medium at hand 
today (Till tomorrow, when television tops it). 
If radio is your profession, if you have long range 
plans for yourself, better build well and solidly. 
Selling yourself cheaply to the quickest buyer is 
selling yourself cheaply. 

If you want to become great in radio, learn 
great things and then learn how to say them in 
a great manner. This sounds too pat and con- 
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(author of the two ever-green 
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though writers may be born, checks are made. 


H. ALLEN SMITH 


Life in a Putty Knife Factory, etc., etc.)— 


word of his on the subject reads like a thriller. 
for Money is Jack at his best.’’ 


perfectly well ... but... 


any more - 
want to write me... 
to lick.""—THE AUTHOR. 


Rodd Company. 
Or a $50 value for $3.50 only! 


greatest and most famous, currently advertised 


so long as stock remains! 
shipment. 





best 
January, 1944, Book of the Month Club Rogues Gallery) 

‘If anybody knows anything about writing for money Jack Woodford is certainly the boy. Jack himself has 
been writing for dough on the line so long and so successfully that any words of his on the subject are neces- 
sarily words of wisdom. And these words of wisdom in How to Write for Money are particularly worth reading!’’ 


(author of Ladies in the Parlor, Jarnegan, Laughter in Hell, etc.)— 
‘Jack Woodford’s How to Write for Money excellent job. 
Congratulate him.’’ 

(America’s greatest and most successful humorist, author of Low Man on a Totem Pole, 


**‘Jack is the only man I know who can write so entertainingly about the business of writing that every 
And he knows how to make it pay off, too! 


HOW TO WRITE FOR MONEY 
Jack Woodford 


"The greatest possible confusion exists among tyro writers because . . 
they get this idea, spend years going from one story-doctor to another .. . all story-doctors know 
and the amateur, through that notion, can be made to pay off endlessly 
One of the reasons why | have written this book is to help you avoid the necessity of paying off 
. this is the most factual book that | have ever written .. . 
in care of my publisher .. . 


The price is $1.50, plus 15 cents packing, mailing, and insurance charge. 
The address is 1656 N. Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Instead of remitting $1.65, send $3.50 only. 
TO WRITE FOR MONEY you will receive a copy of the latest edition of TRIAL AND ERROR, Woodford's 
in all writers’ 
ask how it can be done—it's going to be done, and with Mr. Woodford's enthusiastic consent for just 
Don't Delay, Write TODAY, and rush your orders AIR-MAIL for immediate 
Four color catalog of astounding book bargains with all June $3.50 orders! 


sellers, Fun in Bed, and More Fun in Bed, and the 
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If you buy this book and 
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descending. But we can’t think of a better way ‘ 
4 + to say it, so we'll have to let it stand for the Av 
FLORENCE STARIN while. Its not very hard to learn the few rules cul 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, 17 of radio technique. Its very hard to learn to I 
: . write about great things. no 
IN my fourteen years in the literary agency for 
business I have sold millions of words to 4 * PA M. 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, ; 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- ' : ar aa : 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- We now turn to radio agencies in N. Y., who ide 
woman’s, Life Story and to all of the leading are responsible for 4/5’s of the radio shows you bu 
books in the pulp field. hear. isn 
: : , en 
FOUR SALES IN JANUARY Frankly speaking, we don’t know of any large 
for Jean Peyton. agencies in New York, or even any good inde- 
Pons ey tan cates joo pendent stations where you can go sell programs N‘ 
ing things open for me. I hope I can keep with integrity or ideals. Perhaps a few editorials Cr: 
— ae fast as you have shown you like those written by Arch Obler will change the } 
: ; situation ( and it can very easily). The best Vs 
If you are a nt sen oe benefit nae bet is to interest some executive in your idea. 
y con: tiv ailed criticism an a . , . 
Ae secant Pong os .- ms eal po tna That goes for New York and it goes for your Bu 
wanda If you are a professional i will work local stations. A good idea on your local station, ani 
with you on a 10% basis. which is recorded on wax and brought into New op 
York, can command the attention of almost every 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY. bigwig in radio. It’s an easy and intelligent way BC 
ee * RAT — of selling your scheme. blo 
£ A g N M O N f Y Well, let’s now look at the radio agencies, Ar 
commonly called ‘advertising agencies” which the 
The Practical Way will buy a program idea from you and then try Or 
: cal Sa — to sell it to a sponsor. Some of the ensuing wo 
A lucrative, specialized field is open to YOU if you é é : rep 
like to write. That field lies in creating and placing agencies don’t want new ideas; they have all the } 
publicity for business firms, organizations, individuals, programs they can handle. Some look at your ou: 
— candidates, etc. Step : a ; : cat 
My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, ideas and then write you polite notes, or say pees 
writer and publicist is available now through what 1s they do not want unsolicited ideas, or that they ru 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute special- : os : : . 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the student. This have their own staff writers. We are not re- 4 
course is down-to-earth. It is designed to teach you sponsible for the replies they send you on their Pe: 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- . . . E re 
fied publicist. embossed engraved stationery. We can only name (N 
Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- these people, not explain them. of 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 5 os : ss ‘ = : tor 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D NYC. This is a good agency with some smart ont 
L_1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif men in charge. Recently they weaned Hobe 
; ~ Morrison, the radio reporter away from Variety die 
I DON T CARE. and put him in charge of the idea department. ant 
whether you’re a beginner or a professional. If your stories We know of very few men who have the in- cet 
are not getting —— meng os. ifs neg rare - " A } Ni: 
ttn gE TE gl and former Soe ee agency story te grity and hone sty whic h Hobe has. W hether 
crite, adviser, with a fine sales record. 1 can help tum your | he will like your idea is another matter. Its got Pri 
asi Rae ee Oe to be very good, we warn you, and something j 
ree , Jutius |. SANDERS | ree important in life. This agency has “March of NY 
en Cove Long Island ew Yor ERS aoa ° - ecney.. er 9 
Time,” “Kate Smith,” “We The People,” “Great aff 
Moments In Music’—all programs of high the 
SONG WRITERS stature, as you can see. It also has some very gre 
intelligent directors, like Jock MacGregor, Lester 
with words, melodies or ideas, write for my OUTSTAND- age 8 , J eens st Ba 
ING, AMAZING composing ote newt Bale sit Vail, Dave Levy, and so on. Good agency to gra 
4 alone sold over a - 6 s F 
LION shemgneh records led oF VICTOR! My p land. If you wish, you can also send your idea An 
sition speaks for iteelf . . » SEEING IS BELIEVING. to Thomas Harrington, at this company. Yo 
RAY HIBBELER YOUNG & RUBICAM PROGRAMS USING FREE-LANCE - 
C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. ; : a5 ' 
hee Scent WRITING AS FOLLOWS: MOLLE MYSTERY THE- 
ATRE, HALF-HOUR ADAPTATIONS MYSTERY NOV- N\ 
DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent ELS ON ASSIGNMENT, AT PRESENT USING SMALL a 
Maile Wel, § oy GROUP OF WRITERS; SILVER THEATRE, HALF- tas 
successor to a le ei formerly o ew eee : : ; PUGS aay. Ch 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized and OUR SHORT GTORY ADAPTATIONS AND ORIGINALS, . 
marketed. Send for circular. ALMOST ENTIRELY ON ASSIGNMENT; KATE SMITH ad 
6 5 San F ‘ HOUR, SIX TO TEN-MINUTE DRAMATIC SKETCHES spe 
535 eary treet an Francisco FOR GUEST STARS, PURCHASED THROUGH TED M: 
COLLINS OFFICE AT 1819 BROADWay. Th 
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“Young Dr. 


June, 


J. WALTER THOMPSON, 420 Lexington 
Ave., NYC. If you send them a letter, they re- 
turn it immediately, untouched by human hand. 
“They do not read unsolicited mail.” They do 
not entertain unsolicited ideas, bombs or invasion 
forces. Lets take a look at their programs. “Mary 
Marlin,” “Bill Henry,’ “Broadway Showtime.” 

We do know that one writer sent them an 
idea and they replied they were teddibly soddy, 
but they do not accept unsolicited ideas. Plagiar- 
ism suits, it is alleged, is the reason. That’s not 
enough reason. 

BENTON & BOWLES, 444 Madison Ave., 
NYC. The person to write to here is Walter 
Craig. They do soap epics. “Portia Faces Life” 
Malone,” “A Woman of America,” 
“When A Girl Marries.” 

None of their directors are sensational names. 
But perhaps they give blood to the Red Cross, 
and have other virtues. This way to the soap 
operas. 

BATTEN BARTON DURSTINE & OS- 
BORNE, 383 Madison Ave., NYC. The blue- 
blood in advertising. The person you contact is 
Arthur Pryor. This is the outfit which was given 
the job of electing Wilkie via publicity in 1940. 
One of the strongest publicity agencies in the 
world. They have some directors, known for 
reputation in other fields, but not for stupend- 
ous radio performances. BBD&O has “Caval- 
cade”, “Let’s Pretend”, “Hour of Charm”, 
“Theatre of Today”, “Servel Show.” 

ARTHUR KUDNER, 630 5th Ave., NYC. 
Person to negotiate with here Myron Kirk. 
(Note, the army is changing the cast in many 
of these agencies. They’re here today and gone 
tomorrow. We'll keep you posted on new char- 
acters. ) 

Kudner is enterprising. The owner and founder 
died recently, but they have a good organization 
and handle important programs. They are re- 
ceptive to new ideas. Kudner has the ‘Gay 
Nineties Revue,’ and amusing and novel ideas. 
Probably a good agency to try. 

LENNEN & MITCHELL, 17 East 45th St., 
NYC. This agency handles the Jergen’s Co. 
affairs, including Walter Winchell, who handles 
the world’s affairs. They have some clever pro- 
grams. “The Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street,’ one of the more intelligent pro- 
grams, and very funny. “Mr. & Mrs. North.” 
An up-to-date agency alive to the world today. 
You speak to S. James Andrews here. A pretty 
smart fellow. 

WM. WEINTRAUB & CO., 30 Rock Plaza, 
NYC. You write directly to Wm. The agency 
is always trying new things. Of course their 
taste and judgment is moot, as they say on the 
Chicago Round and Round Table program. Here 
is an item that may interest you. With a 
sponsor, they got Gertrude Lawrence and Charles 
Martin to put on a dramatic show every week. 
Though it cost them $12,000 per show, the 
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DICTIONARY OF 
SERVICE SLANG 


By Park Kendall 


The most comprehensive volume of service 
slang on the market. 
Slang words and phrases used by all branches 


of the service—Army, Navy, Marines, WACS, 


WAVES, SPARS, Marines (Women’s Re- 
serve ) Nurses, etc. Includes some slang used 
by ANZAC Ss, ’WAAFS and WRENS. 


Illustrated. Per copy, $1.00 
M. S. MILL CO., New York 1, N. Y. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS Y¢ 10 LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 aaa 
of stories and articles in one month My special course of 
inst ruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 


teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 


Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Literary Instructor 





23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
. 
POETS! 
d_ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1944 PRIZE 


Sen 

PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book, Contest,» 

etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF iho ($1 each) containing ‘S39 places 

TO SEND POEMS 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 


Well-known New York arranger, of ma 
big music publishers, will 


ny years experience with 
personally criticize, revise, com- 
ee ige. Moderate rate 


Write | today f free booklet ‘‘GETTING AHEAD ~ SONG.- 
WRITING,”’’ which will be gladly mailed on request 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Dept. 41, 








CHESTER WHITEHORN 


en aa and Critic 


in write words. But 


thousand wo 


for any Ms _ under three 
fraction) thereafter. 


ts h additional thousand (or 
ABLE MATERL ETED. 


69-33 Groton St. — Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Seventy 
UIT. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in spelling, punc- 
tuation and grammar, if desir Every page proof read, 
mailed flat. 35-45c per thousand words. 10% discount 
over 10,000 words. First copy and carbon free. 


LORA ROHN 


Post Office Box 23 Wauwatosa (13), Wisconsin 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US. NO OBLIGATION. 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading ng. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found ae... ilable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
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Crosley rating was only 3. Compare this with 
Fibber McGee which cost $8500 and had a rating 
of 43, or Bob Hope which cost $10,000 and had 
a rating of 43. (You can check these figures 
with the Crosley report for April. 

Now if an agency dig 
angels as others would call them, for such ex- 
periments, this agency is a good address for your 
little black book. 

Next month more. 
beginning. 


can up sponsors, or 


The above list is only the 


Trade Journal Correspondents 
Sir: 

Occasionally we have 
could give in certain towns where we would like 
to get pictures and write-ups of a particular 
situation regarding the use of some Coleman 
appliance or a write-up of some particular dealer 
who is doing an unusual selling job of some kind 
or on a particular Coleman product. 

It is most difficult to get dealers to supply and 
send in material of this kind about themselves, 
but if we could have someone to whom we could 
give these assignments we would more nearly 
get the kind and type of material that we want 
and for which we are willing to pay. 

CoLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE Co., 
A. W. Boyer, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


assignments that we 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Who's Kicking? 
Sir: 

The May WD arrived today. Thanks for print- 
ing Woodford’s stuff. The guy may not say 
anything new—who does?—but he says it with 


wit. But I resent one item, viz., “The only safe 
pen-name in this country is Smith.” The hell 
you say! Ever hear of a second Tom Thursday? 


That’s safe, except when the bastardos call me 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Sunday and other 
smartolas. 

The piece, “Wait for Me, Steve Fisher” should 
be read by every whiner in the biz. I hope 


Reader’s Digest reprints it. When guys like 
Murphy can write without moaning, what the 
hell are we kicking about? 

The Writer’s YEAR Boox finally got here— 
and I hope it enjoyed the ride on the turtle’s 
back. It’s good—and when I spend fifty megs 
for printed matter, it’s gotta be good. 

And hey, Boss—did you know that your check 
for that bale of brockwurst you accepted last 
month ain’t arrived yet, huh? I know you won't 
tolerate such things. Regards to yourself and 
Minna—and tell her to keep her sense of humor, 
seeing that you pawned yours some time ago. 

Tom THURSDAY, 
Box 707, Main Post Office, 
Miami 4, Florida. 
no brockwurst; that's 


® Dear Tom-Tom: That's 


Thursday.—Ed. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


1. WAR SCENES PAINTED BY AN 
ARTIST OF YOUR STATE WHO IS IN 
MILITARY SERVICE. Slant: How the talent 
of the artist is enabling him to make a pictorial 
record of the war, despite the scarcity of film. 
The paraphernalia ; outstanding subjects ; paint- 
ings the artist has sent home. MARKET: State 
newspaper. 

2. YOUNG CHILDREN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE EXPERT COOKS. How long have 
they been cooking? Their favorite recipes. Boys 
who make use of their cooking ability on camp- 
ing trips) MARKET: A local newspaper. 

3. PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY CIVIC 
AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 
YOUR CITY. The editors and the staffs; the 
task of gathering the the circulation. 
Slant: How the publications, disseminating 
news about the activities of the clubs and facts 
about the members, promote a friendlier and 
more progressive spirit MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 

4. WILDFLOWERS OF YOUR STATE. 
The rarest of these flowers; the most beautiful ; 
data about them. Interview a well-known natu- 


news ; 


ralist. MARKET: State newspapers. You 
should be able to market this with a nature 
magazine. 


5. VERY OLD QUILTS IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF LOCAL CITIZENS. The makers 
of the quilts; stories connected with the quilts ; 
the attention they have attracted. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 

6 A WAX MODELER OF YOUR CITY. 
How modeling is done with wax. The popu- 
larity of wax modeling at present. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. Fashion this into an article 
for a juvenile magazine. 

7. POLITICS IN YOUR STATE DURING 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR. The leading 
politicians at that time; political issues; results 
of any elections. MARKET: State newspapers. 

8. THE BIRTH OF THE RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. In- 
ject the anniversary angle that the Stourbridge 
Lion, known as the first locomotive to run in 
America, was tried at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 
on this day in 1829. Slant: How railways, by 
hauling freight and passengers quicker and 
cheaper, succeeded the rivers and canals as the 
chief transportation methods. Descriptions of 
early railroads. MARKET: A local newspaper. 
This is material for a trade paper. 

9. THE LEADING FEMININE ANGLERS 
OF YOUR CITY. Fishing equipment used by 
the subjects. Favorite fishing places of the lady 
anglers. Biggest catches. MARKET: A local 


newspaper. 
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19th Annual Session 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 


{Subject to War Conditions) 


Two weeks’ intensive summer study 
and criticism for writers. 


Sponsored by Middlebury College 
August 14-26 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the 
Green Mountains, Vermont 


THEODORE Morrison, Director 


Group discussions of manuscripts, individual 
interviews for criticism, lectures and talks of 
general interest. 

Staff: 
Louis Untermeyer, 


Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 


Verse. 


Wallace Stegner, Novel. 
Edith Mirrielees, Helen Everitt, Short Story. 
Fletcher Pratt, Articles. 


Philip Cohen, Radio Script. 
Alan Collins, ©. Raymond Everitt, Publishing. 


Two Classes of Membership 
1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 


2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 


ALL INQUIRIES: Language Schools Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 
Middlebury, Vt. 








WHAT'S STOPPING YOU? 


Sell your writing talent 

Hitched to a true plot, 

Entwined with exciting descriptions ; 

Realistic conversations 

With correct terminology, and 

Opportune incidents 

7 with action 

plied. 

FOURTEEN * YEARS of travel and experience from 
which to choose. WRITE FOR FREE PARTICU- 
LARS, designating type of story you wish to write. 

“A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief.’ 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
2701'4 Willow Place, South Gate, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words ; poetry, Ic per line ; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. PWrite for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








Give Your Ideas a Chance 


Develop them into salable stories. Personal 
coaching service $10 per month. Stories, arti- 
edited $3 to 5,000 


Query for 


cles, juveniles criticized, 
Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285, Huntington Park, Calif. 


words. 
details. 
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SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS TO 
HAVE EVERY POSSIBLE CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


Would you like to have melodies written 
for your songs by well known Hollywood 
composers? 


Would you like to have the sincere help 
and guidance of someone who is experi- 
enced in the field of song promotion? 


IF YOU WANT ALL THIS, we feel that 
our service will be of real help to you. 
Our staff includes top notch arrangers 
and talented writers who have already 
received national recognition for their 
outstanding musical arrangements and 
for the songs they have written. They 
are also well known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Pictures Studios and 
on the radio. Our satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFER: 
1. Our fee for handling your song 

material is very low and there 

are NO HIDDEN CHARGES. 


2. If you do not have a melody 
for your song poem or lyric, we 
will have one written AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE. This melody 
will be written by a well known 
Hollywood composer. 


” 


Manuscript lead sheet copies and 
records of your song are sent 
to you. 


4. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if 
you are not satisfied with our 
service. 


5. Full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. 


DON'T DELAY! Send us your song, song 


poem or lyric for free examination, or 
write for full details. DO IT NOW!!! 


* 
CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-H P. O. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 











10. AN INTERVIEW WITH A MAKE- 
UP AND WIG ARTIST IN THE THEAT- 
RICAL WORLD. Contact one from your state 
or one passing through. Slant: How making 
faces has been a paying proposition for the 
subject, who, like great actors with their work, 
produce magic. How he works with lightning 
changes. The“most difficult jobs in his career. 
His association with stage stars) MARKET: 
State newspapers. 

11. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF BELLS. 
The smallest and the largest of the bells; those 
from foreign countries; historical bells; the 
origin of the oldest ones) MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE LARGEST 
AMERICAN LEGION POST IN YOUR 
STATE. The charter members, the highlights 
of the chapter’s existence, and present officials. 
Slant: How the 1917-1918 veterans, with a 
glorious past, are making the post’s history even 
more glorious by doing their part in the present 
conflict. Members who have participated in 
World War II. MARKET: State newspapers. 

13. WHAT FIREMEN SAVE AT BLAZES. 
Interview veteran fire-fighters of your city for 
recollections of humorous incidents in saving 
household articles and pets, as well as tragic 
happenings. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

14. SISTERS IN YOUR SECTION WHO 
WITHOUT MASCULINE AID ARE SUC- 
CESSFULLY OPERATING A FARM. Their 
past experience in farming; their methods; im- 
provements initiated by the sisters. Slant: The 
patriotism displayed by the sisters in producing 
food for victory in spite of difficulties, as short- 
age of labor. MARKET: State newspapers. 

15. A VISIT TO A ROPE FACTORY IN 
YOUR STATE OR A NEIGHBORING STATE. 
The processes of manufacture. What takes the 
place of “manilla rope’? Various uses of rope. 
rhe demand for rope in war-time. MARKET: 
State newspapers. A juvenile publication should 
like this, 

16. THE FIRST JOBS OF THE FORE- 
MOST BUSINESS WOMEN OF YOUR CITY. 
heir business training, if any. The thrill of 
the first paycheck. Climbing that well-known 
ladder of success MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 

17. THE ADVENT OF THE STEAMBOAT. 
Today marks the 137th anniversary of the first 
trip of the Clermont, the first practical steam- 
boat and the work of Robert Fulton, on the 
Hudson River. Slant: How the native Penn- 
sylvanian, a prophet and statesman, as well as 
an inventor, labored for the development of 
steam navigation so as to further the nation’s 
greatness) MARKET: A local newspaper. 

18. AN INTERVIEW WITH A REPTILE 
AUTHORITY OF YOUR STATE. The kinds 
of snakes in the state ; the most poisonous. The 
counties with the most snakes. Odd facts about 


reptiles: MARKET: State newspapers. 
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19. HOW WOMEN CAN KEEP IN THE 
BEST OF HEALTH. Get the operator of an 


athletic club, patronized by many members of 
the feminine sex of your city, to tell about the 
training. Also interview some of the members. 
Exercises and sports that keep the figure trim. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

20. A DIARY OF A PIONEER MINISTER 
OF YOUR SECTION. Biographic facts about 
the minister. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 

21. “GHOSTS I HAVE MET.” Chronicle 
experiences of several local citizens who claim 
they have come in contact with ghosts. Are 
these citizens afraid of houses termed haunted? 
Funny ghost stories. MARKET: A local news- 


paper. 
22. THE MINING RESOURCES OF 
YOUR COUNTY, AS RELATED BY A 


MINERAL EXPERT. Slant: 
mining operations have contributed not a small 
part to the prosecution of the and the 
growth of the armed strength of the nation. The 
oldest mines in the county; veteran miners. 
Mining booms in the county’s history. MAR- 
KET: Sectional newspapers. 

23. A LOCAL RAISER OF CATS FOR 
BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. The care 


and feeding of cats. Instances of cat loyalty. 


How the present 


war 


1944 31 
The subject’s quarters for cats) MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 

24. A WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB OF YOUR 
STATE. | The most prominent members and 
their experiences. Accomplishments of the femi- 
nine sex in journalism, including big “scoops.” 
Slant: How women have taken over more and 
more newspaper jobs during the war because of 


MARKET: State 


the manpower shortage. 
newspapers. 
25. LOCATING MISSING HEIRS. See a 


resident of your state specializing in this work. 
How searches are made in city and telephone 
directories and other records; contacting hotels, 
rooming houses, missions, and the like. MAR- 
KET: State newspapers. 

26. EARLY TYPEWRITER USERS OF 
YOUR CITY. Can some veteran secretaries 
recall the introduction of typewriters locally? 
Anniversary angle: The typewriter was patented 
26, 1868. Improvements in_ type- 
that MARKET: A local 


on August 
writers since time. 
newspaper. 

27. THE DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM. 
The first oil well was bored on this day in 1859. 
How the discovery, destined to revolutionize 
transportation, loaded men with riches. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. Also send to a trade 
paper. 





COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


“The most Usable Writer’s Magazine" 


Here is something Unique. A magazine that is prac- 
tically Permanent in Value. Writers everywhere use 
it as a deskbook to solve their writing problems. 


REWRTE teaches the Fundamentals of Effective Writ- 
ing and Selling. You are in the midst of the profes- 
sional world of writing, if you read REWRITE, be- 
cause editors, critics, agents buy this practical writers’ 
magazine and then send in exclusive tips. 


REWRITE is the hub of innumerable worthwhile 
projects that writers are getting done. WCS sponsors 
a Circulating Library and a Scholarship Fund. Sev- 
eral Workshop Groups in distant cities are the direct 


result of REWRITE’S and WCS’ interest in them 
We team together to get good things done. 
REWRITE will help you (1) write better stories, 


articles, etc., and (2) sell more of them. 


Order Now! 
1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c. 
Special Trial Bundle (Our Selection), 
15 issues, $1. 
NO FREE COPIES.No Postcard Correspondence. ‘‘Sat- 


isfaction Guaranteed’’ policy protects you Special 
terms for Handicapped Writers and Veterans. 


COMPETENT, DETAILED SERVICE 


rn postage Few 
2 and frankness 


3000 words (2 ret 
Critics. speak with tl d 
you show." Several W ips and more Per 
sonal Conferences than Prompt Service a 
Specialty Get in touch with me today It pays 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 















pene == 
“0 GET 


RIC 


WITHOUT STARTING CAPITAL? 


My copyrighted plan (guaranteed) has already helped 
thousands. Folder—YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY- 
free. Dr. F.L.G.T., Dept. G., 185 W. Godfrey 
Ave., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
3 or 4 line name, address stickers, 25c. 125 81x11 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 lines, 
same copy on both, $ Add 5c to checks. Writers 
Books bought, sold, rented. 

Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 





_— 








AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


Distinctive, professional manuscript typing, Prompt. Neat 
Accurate. Minor editing if requested. First copy on heavy 
bond paper, carbon free. Mailed flat Fifty cents per 
thousand words. Poetry one cent a line. War Stamps 
accepted in payment. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 











28. THE OLDEST SWIMMER OF YOUR 
COUNTY. Does he take regular swims through- 
out the summer? How is he as a diver? The 
condition of his health. Market: A local news- 
paper. 

29. SOBRIQUETS OF GOVERNORS OF 
YOUR STATE. How these nicknames origin- 
ated, and how they became popular. Did any of 
the governors resent the sobriquets? Market: 
State newspapers. 

30. VETERAN OFFICIALS OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO HAVE MISSED ONLY A 
FEW, IF NO, DAYS IN MANY YEARS. How 
they stay in good health. Public offices held by 
the subjects. Interesting points about their work. 
Market: A local newspaper. 

31. RECOLLECTIONS OF EARTH- 
QUAKES IN YOUR STATE OR NEARBY 
STATES. Earthquake oddities. Tell of life and 
property damage. The rebuilding of cities. Effect 
upon religious life. Feature the fact that Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, experienced its most severe 
earthquake on August 31, 1886. Market: State 
newspapers. 


Plastics Trade Journal 
Sir: 

The first issue of Plastics magazine, a new 
Ziff Davis Publishing Company publication, will 
make its debut May 10, according to William B. 
Ziff, publisher. 

The magazine’s personnel will include: B. G. 
Davis, general manager; Charles R. Tighe, as- 
sistant to the publisher; Walter J. Eggers, man- 
aging editor; A. E. Javitz, assistant editor; Harry 
McCormack, technical editor; H. S. Ruekberg, 
technical associate editor; William Schack, east 
coast editor; Fred Hamlin, Washington, editor; 
Gaither Littrell, west coast editor; George Ber- 
ner, advertising director; Herman R. Bollin, art 
director; H. G. Strong, circulation manager; 
Kenneth R. Porter, war correspondent, London, 
and H. J. Morganroth, director of production. 

The first issue of Plastics will contain 55 pages 
of advertising, and 15 feature articles, including 
“Wartime Development of Plastics Material ;” 
“New Vacuum Technique Simplifies Sheet Form- 
ing; “Casting Heavy Duty Production Tools;” 


“A Designer Appraises Plastics; “Parts in War 


Radio;’ ‘“Shatter-Resistant Gages;’ ‘Plastic 
Lenses Light Front Line Airports.” 
“Precision Extrusion; ‘“‘Phenolics Facilitate 


Instrument Production;” “Electronic Heating of 
Preforms;” ‘‘Protecting Metal Parts by One Coat 
Dipping;” “Metal Plating of Plastics;”’ ‘Plastic 
Dies Speed Aircraft Production;” ‘‘Merchandis- 
ing Plastics Through Television,” and “Low Pres- 
sure Molding for Aircraft Production.” 
PLASTICs, 
274 Madison Avenue,’ 
New York City 16, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 


lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 


Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusu- 
ally fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the July issue on or 
before June 10. 





LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 West 41st St., 
New York City. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS with letters mailed from 
Alaska. Remailing 25c coin and stamp. C. 
Williams, St. Michael, Alaska. 


MAGAZINES (back-dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
All publishers. Bargain prices. ‘Also books, book- 
lets, pin-ups, subscriptions. Catalogs 10c (stamps 
accepted). Cicerone’s, 863 First Avenue, New 
York 17. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, sim- 
ple questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
ghostwriting, all expertly handled. John Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 


ANY AMATEUR WRITERS in New York City and 
my vicinity? Object: club. Man, 25. Write Hal 
| sng 220-52 Street, West New York, New 
ersey. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. Exciting, in- 
teresting things happen here every day. $1.00 will 
bring you two letters describing the way we live, 
work, play. Questions answered. Alice Ewing, 
1913 Rhodes Street, Apt. 16, Arlington, Virginia. 


National Ar- 





BRILLIANT Enlargements from your film or photo. 
Send for price list and details about my new sys- 
tem for copying photographs. Write Ray Stone, 
Box 1107, Knoxville, Tenn. 


RENT FREE: 2-bedroom country cottage in exchange 
2% days week helping housework writer’s house- 
hold. Electricity, water, free. All conveniences. 
Furnished, unfurnished. Hour and half New York. 

© objection children, animals. e have ten acre 
farm, two houses. O. Knauth, Ridgefield, Conn. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1944 YEARBOOK—Third an- 
nual edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WDI, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


RE-INKED Typewriter Ribbons, 40c. 10c discount 
for your old ribbon. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 


$5.00 A DAY writing news and features; experience 
unnecessary. Take pictures that sell, methods, 
markets. Photographs for illustration. Stamp 
brings particulars. How to write “Quiz Questions 
That Click,” three dimes. Writers’ Service, 807 
Butternut Rd., Madison 4, Wis, (Formerly Ran- 
dolph, Wis.) 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 





NEW, UNIQUE Short Story Plots—$1.00 each. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 
ARTICLES WANTED on Horse Racing; Systems; 


Plans; Methods; Ideas for old established monthly. 
Sample free or at Turf Newsstagds. Horse and 
Jockey, Box 10, Van Nuys, Calif. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! Research material for fact 
articles; any length—any subject. Specialty first 
facts, origins, superstitions, slang, music, mu- 
sicians, ships, books, authors, food facts, etc. 
Compiling for past twenty years. Stamp brings 





r 


full particulars. Writer’s Research, 739 Guerrero 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems made into beau- 
tiful greeting cards, folders—100, $1.75. Details 
with generous usable samples, 25c. List, 50 Pen- 
Pal writers, 25c. Hobbycraft Studio, Donelson, 


Tennessee. 
DO ALASKAN Curio Shopping for ivory goods, 
baskets, parkas, mukluks, etc. Details, air mail 


stamp. Allow 4 months for goods. C. B. Williams, 
St. Michael, Alaska. 
is a dramatic 


YOUR HANDWRITING “short” of 


yourself. Discover the plot of your mind and 
emotions. Self understanding pays dividends. 
Write about 40 words, unruled paper. Ask ques- 


Analysis and generous life counsel all for 
Carlos LeBerman, Box 921, 


tions. 
only one dollar bill. 
Zone 5, Glendale, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


House of 


TO SELL YOUR POEMS—You must know what 
type are in demand by paying markets. Newest 
list of markets and type poems desired by each, 
sent for 50c. J. Moore, 916% Dauphin St., Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS—Letters mailed from 
Washington, D. C., or Arlington, Virginia, 10c 
3 for 25c. Alice Ewing, 1913 Rhodes Street, Apt. 
16, Arlington, Virginia. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade,” au- 
thors share expense, submit on approval. Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 
City. 


RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Smithsonian 
Institution, Government agencies, etc. Odd jobs. 
Both simple and complex questions answered thor- 
oughly. Ghostwriting. Low rates. Lionel Kopp- 
man, 1608 20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 





DEAR ELAINE: Received your letter. Am placing 
ad as you requested. Write me immediately and 
come. Pete. 


THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves your plot problems. Folio shows how, 50c. 
Also, editors need short features. Where to get, 
how to write, markets, 25c. Writecraft, Box 202, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, Enlargements Oil Tinted, $1.00 
each. Specify coloring. Tickell, 377 7th St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Entertainers material, cartoon ideas. Also ghost- 
writing. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago, 





GO INTO BUSINESS — Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill, 


AUTOGRAPHED, First-Edition copies of Final As- 
sembly, “An Aircraft Plant Novel By An Aircraft 
Worker” (Regular price $1.50), still available at 
$1.00. Amazingly Real! Utterly Different! Study 
it and learn approval form for Top-pay serial sto- 
ries. No Stamps. E. H. Leftwich, 223 Eugene St., 
Catasauqua, Penna. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


MY NEAT, STAPLED BOOKLETS are ideal for pub- 
lishing Articles, Stories, Poems, Joke Books, etc. 
The prices are right. Send for free sample book- 
let. P. A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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NO NEED TO BUY writers educational folios! New, 
read and study plan, saves you money. Details 
free. Phil Bruce, Box 341-AC, Palo Alto, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 25 best markets, free mag- 
azine sources, instructions, 25c. 75 markets, etc., 
50c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. 


MAN N. Y. CITY. Distribute Race magazine all 
stands greater N. Y. Leave on consignment. Col- 
lect % price (25c) when sold. Costs you Ic, 
postpaid. Sample Free. Box 10, Circulation Dept., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


EDUCATED, easy-going, modest young man de- 
sires correspond with congenial, attractive girl. E-5. 


NEED QUICK CASH? Profitable, spare-time home- 
work. Guaranteed! Moneymaking homework plans, 
opportunities, ideas. Hundreds! Fully explained, 
25c. Homework publications, Desk B, 814 44th 
Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 


SIX MONTHS’ Supply Guaranteed Typewriter Rib- 
bon Renewer, 35c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 


FARMERETTE, 22, lonely, wishes to 
with gentlemen over 24. Box E-1. 


300 TESTED MONEYMAKERS, 64-page book, 25c. 
Jonas, 27 Church Street, Lowville, New York. 


correspond 


PIONEER CONTACT SERVICE—A dignified, pleas- 
ant way to make new friendships, develop romance. 
Lonely and sincere men and women, write today 
for a share of the happiness you desire. Address: 
Pioneer Publications, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 
by mail. 


GAGWRITING taught 
Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


Free 


particulars. 


HAPPINESS—I can tell you how to find it. Money 
back if not satisfied. B. Thompson, P. O. Box 535, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


ELAINE. Write, darling. Plan too adorable, my 
message refused delayed until 26th. Send you 


letter care general delivery what postoffice? When? 
Must get letter to you so you'll know I under- 
stand you darling and love you. We are just 
alike. Elaine’s pal in Glfpt, or Beth, see she gets 
this or write me. TWT. 


COOK’S PLOTTOS—Local league has some new 
Plottos and Keys for sale, $8 each net, cash or 
C.0.D. Hilda Ash, 24 January Walk, Long 
Beach, Long Island, N. Y. ; 


ARE YOU BROKE, longing for guidance—Find how 
to get what you need the right way—Sick—write 
—free prayer—Send for revelation of the ages— 
Wings of Love’s teachings. ‘‘Wings of Love Mystic 
Science, Inc.,”” N. Y. 1941 reg. vs infringement 
Washington—Send for Wings of Love the Pinion 
of Victory, donation 5c postage today—price to 
comply with copyright regulations. Rev. William 
Bush Johnson, Room 429, 1947 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No meeting 
people, no soliciting, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned: 
if not satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, An- 
derson, S. C. 


A NOT TOO YOUNG GAL would correspond with 
a not too old guy—but nice—and hurry. Box E-2. 


BOUNTIFUL TREASURE under your feet. Amazing 
details, 10 cents. Box 53, Sta. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TALL GENTLEMAN wishes to correspond with girl 
under 35. Apt. 265, 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


YOUR I. Q. DETERMINED. Stamp brings method. 
Blanche Applebee, North Jay, Maine. 


YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623 W. Dickens, Chicago. 


FREE; “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE; For lonely hearts 
spare time workers, Advertisers; 11th year. 
“Cupid’s Mail,’’ 2149 Jackson, Chicago 12, Ill. 

PLOTS! Colorful news items furnish springboards 

for countless plots. Six items, with suggestions 

for use, 50 cents and stamp. Interesting facts 
sell readily as fillers. Set of six 25 cents and 

stamp. Each set different. Drew Carence, 1736 

Race, Denver, Colo. 


GUARANTEED, depression proof, Home Business. 
Details, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, 
New York. 


REJUVENATE yourself both physically and men- 
tally. A proven Scientific Plan to look and feel 
years younger. Results are very gratifying. No 
medicines or cosmetics for sale. The loa fol- 
lowed Scientific Plan is 50 cents. No stamps. 
Helen Gholson, Box 310, Lampasas, Texas. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; ‘“‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
agency records. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
me. €s Ce TA 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particu- 
lars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y 


WANT IMAGINATIVE person with mastery of Eng- 
lish to collaborate on my writings. Have reason 
to believe we can make money from our work. 
If female, must be without Spring feeling and not 
heart-broken. Box E-3. 


$5 TO $20 for simple cartoon ideas, gags! How? 
Where? Markets, instructions: 25c. ‘Five Prin- 
ciples of Gag Plotting,” 50c; “25 Best Markets for 
Gags, Jokes, Short Humor,” 25c. “Gag and Car- 
toon Calendar,” 25c. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 

books. Large list, 10c. Books and courses bought, 

sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


F. A. SMITH, O.D. Mental Distresses—Health Con- 
sultant——Personal Capacities Measured — Personal 
Problems Solved. Offerings accepted. State fully 
your need. P. O. Box 413, Sterling, IIl. 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Send dime for “Easiest 
Way to Start Selling, including markets.” Also— 
at 25c each—Formula and Markets for the fol- 
lowing types stories: 1—Short-Shorts, 2—Juve- 
niles, 3—War, 4—Detective, Mystery, 5—Con- 
fessions, 6—Syndicates, 7—Love, 8—Westerns. I 
also do ghostwriting. Will Heideman, Dept. D, 
New Ulm, Minn. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Ser- 
vice dedicated to the promotion of interesting 
friendships. Discriminating clientele, all religious 
faiths. Ask us about our special free membership 
plan extended to college men over 40 and young 
ladies under 26—no obligation. Associates in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Write today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week- 
day from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Out-of-town resi- 
dents can phone us at reduced rates after 7 p.m. 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD), New York City. Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 
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JUNE, 


POETS, ATTENTION! Acquaint yourself with active 
verse writers. Join the Verse Club. One dollar 
gives you: names of twenty corresponding mem- 
bers and life membership. (Stamps accepted.) 
Patricia Healy, 33 W. Jackson St., Tucson, Ariz. 


MAY. Message received. Write when you can. Will 
see you some time. Do you dare come here; 
Tommy. 


20,000 HAVE taken astounding, inspirational course. 
Investigates wonders of the True Faith, revolu- 
tionizes your life. Texts and materials $1, counsel 
and handling of individual difficulties free. Now 
operating in 23 seminaries. Write: Guild, 6307 
Sligo, Hyattsville, Maryland, 





452 PROVEN Moneymaking Opportunities, 10c. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


EXTREMELY unconventional Soldier, lonesome for 
feminine correspondence any age. Object: relating 
of stimulating experiences aside from usual. Pos- 
sible matrimony. Photo appreciated. S/Sgt. Julian 
Frier, 341st Squadron, Pecos, Texas. 


FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Guide.” Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 

GAG-WRITING, gag-cartooning, tips, markets, read 
“The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. This “Friendship 
Letter Society” can bring you undreamed-of re- 
turns in a new Pattern of Life. (Strictly confi- 
dential.) Write: John Rankin, Box 430-W, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


WOMAN MUSICIAN 
correspond with educated, 


Box E-4. 
FREE TO WRITERS: Sample copy of “The Writer’s 


Friend,” containing timely marketing and valu- 
able writing tips, etc. Request copy today. Post- 
card will do. Will Heideman, Dept. D, New Ulm, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SPICE IN YOUR LIFE, read collection of 
poems titled “Soft Shoulders” or “Slightly off the 
Highway.” One dollar will bring your copy. Mona 
Recker, 2904 Whitney, Apt. 8, Detroit 6, Mich. 


(middle-aged) would like to 
refined gentleman. 





ANY U. S. CITY you wish postmarked on your let- 
ters. We mail your first letter—then send you 
swanky Return Address for second letter. Replies 
forwarded to you. Both letters $1—with first 
letter. Personal Service Bureaux (No. 69), 432 
Roslyn Place, Suite No. 2, Chicago 14. 


GHOSTWRITER — The power 
4 names. Correspondence requires postage. 
Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers; tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course mind reading, spirit writng, etc., $1.00 
(postpaid). Scott, Box 31-A, Melbourne, Fla. 


behind many big 
Edna 


MAN CAN HAVE all freedom right here on earth 
via the truth. Send one dollar and learn of the 
way of life that means all freedom. E. E. Gentry, 
3100 Concord Street, Beaumont, Texas. 





CURRENT ISSUES of ten big mail order magazines 
(all different), containing hundreds of money- 
gathering propositions, ideas, schemes and oppor- 
tunities. Sent together with currently selling 35c 
gift for a single quarter. Monmouth Publishing 
Co., Gloucester, N. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





NO FANCY RESORT but a comfortable, healthful 
and congenial place to live and work is sought 
by a male—married—published writer of forty- 
four, whose physician prescribes a completely 
changed environment to help whip Hypertension. 
Location immaterial but other considerations in- 
cluding understanding of problem are important. 
Constructive, detailed suggestions will be appre- 
ciated and acknowledged. Box E-7. 
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WANTED 


New Writing Talent 
to be trained for 


RADIO WRITERS 


Personalized, 
ducer. 


individual coaching by pro- 
Specializing in commercial programs, 
news editing and television. Full details and 


first lesson sent free. 


PAUL CRUGER 5800 Cariton Way 
Hollywood 28, California 











GOOD SHORT STORIES, BOOKS, Etc. Ghost writ- 
ten. Also advertising writing, story plot outlines, 
etc. Zillman Literary Guild, 4446 North Kildare 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITER seeks contacts. Column, shorts, humor, 


etc. State needs. 1710 W. 54th St., Los Angeles. 

POETS: 300 verse markets, alphabetically listed, 
25c. Elton Pugh, 216 North Madison, Bay City, 
Michigan. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
defense stamps for details and markets. 
Writers’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


Send 25c or 
The 


PENNILESS MALE, 50, would-be-writer. Never a 
pin-up boy. Would like to correspond with gen- 
tlewoman, not under 30, nor too beautiful, who 
is interested in and sympathetic to, the woes of 
a writer. Object: Mutual interest to possible 
matrimony, “if you can stand such a_ guy.” 
Box E-8. 





JOIN the National Poetry Group—for prestige and 
various benefits. Write Anton Romatka, 25 West 
3rd Street, New York 12. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS REFLEX helps creative work- 
ers: Scientifically “harnesses the hunch,” 25c. 
Del Publishing Co., 500 E 8, Kansas City, Mo. 


BACHELOR, 38, wishes to meet small, 
bered, established lady writer. Box E-6. 


unencum- 


WE WILL DEVELOP your story idea into the type 
of plot the edjtors buy. Outlines up to 2,000 
words, $3. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


FELLOW-FORLORNITY, join me elsewhere? Man 
or woman. Honorable IF odd. Go Dutch. Her- 
bert Bechtold, Wentzville, /Mo. 

USE NATURAL NOURISHMENT and cleansing 
breath: Gain up to one pound per day. Increase 


vitality. Swaboda system (no apparatus), builds 
physique and energy. Learn swimming. Develop 
lungs and health. (Teach others.) Low introduc- 
tory rates. Combination bargain. Address 


Champion, 500 E. 8, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENTLEMAN, tall, wishes correspondence with re- 
fined young lady under 30. Box E-9. 


GIFTS: Your poem on 8x10, design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


LIKE POETRY? Read Silver Star Magazine, 1621 
Tee St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Sample 20c, 


NEW YORK CLERGYMAN converted to atheism 
welcomes your questions. Voluntary fee. George 
Vincent Runyon, Ph. M, 1/c, Navy 230, N. O. B., 
c/o Fleet P. O., San Francisco, 





WANTED: Letter-Writers. T. Dueur, Banning, Calif 
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Women’s Magazines 
1819 Broadway, New 


Independent Woman, 
York City 23. Frances Maule, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year to non-mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. “We use articles 
on topics of special interest to business and pro- 
fessional women: business techniques, personal 
adequacy, new opportunities for women, recrea- 
tional activities, articles on 
women’s status today, public questions of special 
interest to business women. Articles should not 
be more than 1800 words in length. We 
photographs, also a limited amount of poetry, 
but it must be slanted toward the business and 
professional woman. No love poems. Do not use 
fiction. Report in one week to one month. Pay- 
ment ranges from $2.00 for a short poem to 
$35.00 for an article when accompanied by pic- 
tures, on acceptance.” 


success stories; 


buy 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
short stories from 4000 to 7500 words, short 
short stories from 1500 to 2000 words, short nov- 
els from 25,000 to 30,000 words, serials from 
45,000 to 65,000 words. Also articles from 2000 
to 5000 words. All homemaking material is 
staff written. No translations or reprints. We 
buy humorous filler material, poetry and car- 
toons. Space is limited to about six poems and 
four cartoons per issue. Report within one week. 
Payment is highest in field, on acceptance.” 


use 


99 


My Baby, 1 E. 53rd Street, New York City, 22. 
Louise Cripps Glemser, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly. A magazine for expectant or new moth- 
ers and mothers of tiny tots. ‘“‘We use serious, 
factual articles on any phase of baby or child 
development or topical factual articles; brightly 
written (but not too bright) articles of personal 
experiences by parents with new babies or chil- 
dren, likely to be of help to other parents. We 
buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Pay- 
ment is lc a world.” 


SHE Magazine, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Bryna Ivens, Managing Editor. Issued 





monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use any 
length articles up to 3500 words in self-improve- 
ment, romance, personality, medical, etc. catego- 
ries—with specific feminine approach, also hu- 
man interest and personal experience. Contro- 
versial and provocative, frank, penetrating manu- 
scripts are welcome. Very little market for fic- 
tion, as we use at most two stories per issue: 
Up to 3500 words, with strong emotional appeal 
and specific feminine approach. We buy fem- 
inine poetry for fillers, preferably short and hu- 
morous. No photographs. Report in two weeks 
Payment for fiction and articles is a minimum 
of lc a word, based on strength of material ; 
$1.50 to $7.50 for poetry and fillers, depending 
on length.” 


Second Class Magazines 

Fan Fare, 333 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. Helane Peters, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a Sold 
to Independent Grocers in bulk for distribution 
to their patrons free. “We use all types of sto- 
ries, usually about 2500 words and occasionally 
shorter, and will consider serials. Also use all 
types of articles. Greatest need is for illustrated 
(photographs preferred) articles of about 2500 
words. Use limited number of shorter articles. 
Prefer photos with copy. Seldom use poetry. 
Payment is $5.00 minimum for short material, 
$10.00 minimum for longer, on publication.” 


year. 


The Hobo News, 105 W. 52nd Street, New 
York City. Pat Mulkern, Editor. Issued weekly. 
“We use a considerable number of 500-word ar- 
ticles, prose, on things hoboistic from all over 
the country and overseas. Also fiction, and \ce- 
lebrity-interviews (with the proviso that the 
celeb must have been a hobo at some time, if 
only spiritually so). What we mean is the slant 
must be hoboistic. Material is fairly unconfined, 
except that we avoid the political or contro- 
versial. The guiding motto is ‘A Little Fun to 
Match the Sorrow.’ Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Juvenile Magazines 
Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneap- 
olis 5, Minnesota. Rev. Harry H. Long, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. For 
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boys 11 to 17 years of age. ‘‘We use sports, 
adventure, aviation, war background stories, 
1800 to 2500 words; also 3-part serials, 6000 
to 7500 words. Characters should be high-school 
age. No boy-girl angle and no dates or romance. 
We also use historical (preferably Catholic 
characters), science, sports, war articles. Photos 
with articles help sell. No poetry used. Report 
in three weeks to a month. Payment is about Yc 
a word for fiction and articles and $1.00 for pho- 
tographs, on acceptance.” 

Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis 5, Minnesota. Rev. Harry H. Long, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
For girls 11 to 17 years of age. ‘“‘We use 1800 
to 2500-word stories and 3-part serials of 6000 
to 7500 words: sports, mystery, social, war work 
for girls. Characters should be high-school age. 
No boy-girl angle and no dates or romance. We 
also use historical (preferably Catholic charac- 
ters), science, sports, war articles. Photos with 
articles will help sell. No poetry used. Report 
in three weeks to a month. Payment is about 
Yc a word for fiction and articles and $1 for 
photographs, on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Vincentian, 1405 S. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. Joseph E. McIntyre, C. M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. ‘We use short stories from 1000 to 3000 
words of religion, love, etc., as long as there is 


BOOK AUTHORS 
Ss 








Cc 

"Mrs. C. . . . (of Lippincott) 
speaks very highly of you, of 
your intelligence, and integrity, 
and of other ‘ins. We both 
bounced bouquets your way, in 
fact," wrifes an author whose 
first book | placed with this 
large firm, and who is now work- 
ing on her second, 


JACKPOT DEPT.: IT'S YOUR 
FUTURE, which came out re- 
cently, now has 7,000 copies in print. It makes an author 
feel good to sit home and figure royalties that are rolling 
up for him on the basis of 10% to 15% of the retail price. 
You - soon be hearing about an even more successful 
sequel. 


LOOKING FORWARD: Two of my clients are working on 
historical novels, the outlines of which have been okayed 
by one of our biggest firms. One will deal with the south, 
another with a stirring section of American history. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: pow the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 


ss 





others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 





COMBINED 


OPERATIONS 





And How... 


That's what the invasion depends upon— 
using everything we have. That's the secret 
of all our previous victories—EVERYTHING 
WE HAD. 

Writing and fighting are alike. In your 
writing battle, make it total—or you're out. 
Nine out of ten writers, especially beginners, 
fail to take advantage of their experiences 
and backgrounds. Cut loose with every- 
thing you have, as my selling authors do, and 
watch what happens! The trick is—COM- 
BINED OPERATIONS. 

You have in your own life the key to what 
you should be writing and where you should 
be selling. | KNOW. | have found those 
very keys in the background of writers who 
are now regular contributors to the slicks, 
the book publishers, the pulps, and every 
other market you can think of. 


The managing editor of one of the big slick na- 
tional weeklies has just sent to me a writer who 
needs the sort of help he knows | have given others. 
In the week before press time that help—tlet's look 
at the record again—has brought in $1,052, includ- 
ing a serial sale (third in a row) for a new writer; 
two novelettes; six first sales. 

Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | know what you can do 
best, we go to town—which is why | have made sales 
for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 
LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus, of course the 
pulps, the confessions, the feature and the various 
specialized markets. 

My sales commission is 10%. After | 
make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per 





IF YOU SELL--- 


regularly, you 
can be developed 
for the better 
paying markets. 
Many of my pro- 


' e 
thousand words thereafter. All books | fessionals came 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24, ing made a few 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. | sales on. their 
" 2 " +? own. rite 

No "collaborations." | report in two cual wavktaalave 
weeks. Remember that my work with about yourself. 
thousands of authors has made every No fees or por- 

tions of fees— 


one of your writing difficulties famil- 
iar to me. Send me your best manu- 
script now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


straight commis- 
sion if tI take 
you on. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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general appeal and no violation of religious or 
moral principles. Must be wholesome reading 
and entertaining, but not moralizingly dull. We 
also use 1000 to 3000-word articles on a variety 
of themes, but preference is given to those in- 
volving Catholic Church, famous Catholic per- 
sonalities of stage and screen, historical, world 
situation, interesting present events. We buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in two or three 
weeks. Payment is $5.00 to $10.00, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Outdoorsman Magazine, 919 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Robert L. Rarey, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
for 12 issues. “‘We use outdoor articles, 500 to 
2000 words, with photos. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in thirty days. Payment is $8 per page, 
on acceptance.” 


Outer and North American Trapper, Box 57, 
Canton, Pennsylvania. “This publication has 
been discontinued for the duration. We are is- 
suing a- temporary bulletin to members for dura- 
tion, and accepting articles gratis only until war 
is over. We use practical, ‘how-to’ stuff; i.e., care 
of guns, rebuilding of guns, building a cabin, 
tricks of camping, building a canoe, home-made 
traps, shooting blinds, snow shoes, outdoor fire- 
places, making fishing rods, mounting trophies, 
hints, tips, kinks, gadgets, Fur Farming for 
Profit, Tips on Trapping, Making Lures, special 
sets, etc. Report in thirty days.” 


Aviation Magazines 
Aircraft-Age, 40 Worth Street, 
City 13. Robert Schuman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We use an occasional 
short of a semi-factual type. Also 1500 to 3000 
word articles on historical, military, commercial 
aviation in all their phases. Query first. We 
also use models and three-view drawings. Should 
have good photos with articles. Pix are included 
in price of article. We do not use poetry and are 
overstocked on cartoons. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is 2c to 10c a word and flat rates, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


New York 


Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Neil Caward, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 2000 to 3000 
word articles: popular aviation features, personal- 
experience aviation, background aviation develop- 
ments. Human interest primarily, must have color, 
anecdotal material; generalized viewpoint if 
technical. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c 
to 4c per word, on publication.” 


Photography Magazines 
The Camera, 1100 Baltimore Life Bldg., Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. E. V. Wenzell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 


how-to-do-it material on photography by photo- 
graphic experts. Must be illustrated with photo- 
graphs of high quality. Length limit 1800 words. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc minimum per word, illustrations extra, 
on acceptance.” 


Movie Magazines 

149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. A. Delacorte and H. Malmgren, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 for 
18 issues. “We do not buy fiction, photographs, 
or poetry. All articles are written on assignment. 
Payment is $150 to $300.” 


Modern Screen, 


Movie Story, 1501 Broadway, New York City 
18. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. ‘‘All stories done on 
assignment. New York writers with experience 
writing fiction for smooth-paper magazines are 
cordially invited to submit samples of their pub- 
lished work to the editor. There is an oppor- 
tunity for a number of writers to be given regular 
No photo- 

Payment 


monthly assignments at good rates. 
graphs or poetry. Report in one day. 
on acceptance.” 


Show Folks’ Magazines 
The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Chester B. Bahn, Editor. Issued Mon- 
day through Friday; 10c a copy; $10.00 a year. 
“We use spot news of motion picture industry, 
including film theaters. No fiction, photographs, 
or poetry. Report immediately. Payment is 35c 


an inch 


Humor Magazines 
judge Magazine, Ambler, Pennsylvania. W. 
Newbold Ely, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy ; $1.50 a year. “We use humorous material 
only, under 1000 words. We buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in 24 hours. Payment on 
publication.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazines 

The Model Craftsman, Box 469, Ramsey, New 
Jersey. Charles A. Penn, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We need model rail- 
road, boat, and airplane construction articles. 
We do not buy fiction or poetry, but occasionally 
buy photographs of model railroad subjects. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment varies with 
merit of article, on publication.” 





Popular Homecraft Magazine, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Robert S. 
Davis, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use home workcraft articles 
with photos, working drawings, plans, 500 to 
2000 words. Report in thirty days. Payment is 
$8.00 a page, on publication.” ” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. H. W. Magee, Man- 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


After a conscientious 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


All 


are 


Sure 


y of over a 
WRITER’S DIG EST 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 


book 


ooks 


of publishers’ 
the following 


score 
recommends 


sold on a money-back guarantee. 


MARKETING M: ANUSC RIPTS 


“JUVENILE WRITING 








Get It Right . $3.50 | The Weteor’s Market 3.00 | Juvenile Story Writing . 2.00 
john B. Opdycke A, Mathieu Robinson 
Roget's Thesaurus 1.00 | 1944 Writer s Year Book and | My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
Write It Right 1.00 Market Guide 50} Will Herman 
___,, Ambrose Bierce = 4 Universal Photo Almanac.. 1.25 | Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
English nee ag 1d Frees 1.25 Editor and Publisher May Emery Hall 
Writine oa Ewelish 2.00 Feature Syndicate Section 30 a he's oe ft — 
x . or cro 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finds 2.50 SONG WRITING MISCELLAN ae 
= ° Pa me ey a The Art of Song Writing. 1.00 | Mystery ae menesinas 2.00 
on sohe B. Opdycke IU} So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 Mavis T. Redsil 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 3.50 SHORT STORY WRITING Editor Ahret Dechiet 3.00 
ag Nos peat Dictionary 50 Granting You oo Sell 3.00 | Royalty Road 2.00 
R “ pear a 2 ane vaurence D’Orsay ' fouis D 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 Writing | Magazine Fiction 2.501 Trial & = jean 3.00 
POETRY Valter S. Campbell : Jack Woodford 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 | How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 Lenening to Werte 1.00 
‘lement Wood . as orothy Hubbar 
Semaine Minaies Dictionary. . 2.00 sie enien The Editor oma 2.50 
Clement Wood ZE CONTESTS arl Reed Silvers 
Poet’s Handbook 1.49] How to Prepare Mes. and My Last Million Readers 3.00 
Clement Wood Contest Entries no E. Gauvreau 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 | Prize Contests—How to Win “| Narrative Technique 2.50 
Robert Hillyer Them rh Thomas H. Uzzell 
Rhymes and Meters J51C This Trade of Writing 1.75 
Horatio Winslow aes . 60 Edward Weeks 
0 ? sloi e e 
W an . Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 en King The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Valker vey : a hs Laurence D’Orsay 
How ae Your Own Poems 1.25 BOOKS ON SLANG The Mind in the Making 1.00 
Aune Hamilton Dictionary of Service Slang 1.00 james Harvey Robinson 
Points About Poetry 50 Park Kendall ‘ 4 The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Donald G. French Doctor, Nurse and Hospital __ Walter B. Pitkin 
Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 Story Writers’ Guide ; 25 | Writers—Here’s How 1.00 
Robert Kingery Buell .- | Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide 25 _,. Mildred I. Reid 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon 2.75 | Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 | Writers—Help Yourselves 2.00 
i Andrew L orin i Cowboy Lingo 2.50 Mildred I. Reid 
The — > sone of Poetry. . 2.50 Ramon R. Adams Writers—Make It Sell 2.00 
Anne Hamiuton Hash House Lingo 50 Mildred I. Reid 
a alee Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
PLAYWRITING 8 
How to Write a Play 2.50 BOOKS ON HUMOR Sd tet”. 
i ty 3.99 | The Gag Builder 1.25 Donald MacCampbell 
Kenneth T. Rowe The ig - 1.00 ™ we | Wiha = 
Theory and Technique of Chuek Thorndik 8 . ). Wilhelm 
Playwriting 2.75 The enncen of * nt 1.00 Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
So Y john 7. Lawson Play 1.75 | Chuck Thorndike j Th .. is we - ti 3.00 
vail oy om og | Turn Your Humor Into Money. . 1.00) “"° “Arthur S. Hoffman We 
. Sas er . — € Margolis 7 
—— of Screen 3 00 Comics and Their € eaters 2.75 Making ay 0g Salable.... 2.00 
; artin Sheridan alter Des Marais 
tow ered seu Film | Making athe Pay san] Cooneten  aeeny ene. 39 
en C. W. La Roe *hilip Wittenberg 
aaa Marion —_ Therearen of Humor 2.00 | Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.00 
ict aca Dr. Harry Suderman 
RADIO WRITING ARTICIE WRITING Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Radio Dictionary . 50 B ARTICLE WRITING 4 Henry F. Woods, jr. 
_ feos Lewis 2 50 wine over bs yap Red - .50 | Publicity is 3.00 
adio Writing i on auline © rte mon Henry M. Baus 
Peter Dixon , Writing Selling Special ; Putting “It” in the Column 2.00 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 oe — 3.65 Ben Avid 
Firth and Erskine eg 0 sass age Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Radio Sketches and How to Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50 I ane q 
e 2.00 arles Carson ‘ BUTERCE AP WITSAY - 
bea 3 ——— = Ma Article Writ 3.25 | Why Write A Novel 3.00 
eter Di ) gazine rticle riting .25 bs a ° 
Do’s onl Sart of Radio E. Brennecke Jack Woodford 
Writing 1.00 | Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 | Dynamics of Drama 3.00 
Ralph Rogers ‘ Harrington George Armin Shaftel 
Radio Writing 3.75 | The Magazine Article . 3.00 | How to Write for Money 1.50 
Max Wylie Robert Crawford Jack Woodford 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION WRITERS’ DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 

Plotto 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 

Downey & E. H. Slosson 

36 Dramatic Situations 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Plotting—How to Have a Brain 

Child 

Jack Ww oodford 

Writers: Let’s Plot >. 2 
Mildred I. Reid 


Gentlemen: 


which I enclose 


For 


Name 





Address 
| City 


Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Upon 


FREE 


25 


SONGWRITERS 


Send Us Your Poems For Musical Setting 
OUR SERVICE FEE IS VERY REASONABLE 
receipt of your poem we will send you immediately our 


complete pian for the handling of your song together with a 


copy of a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 








extra 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words. 
Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
words. 


Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
front page free. Mailed flat. 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 
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ONGWRITERS 


Services For Song Poems: 
. Examination of Song Poems ; FREE 


1 

2. Revise and Correct One Song Poem. $ 1.50 
3. Revise and Write Melody—1l song poem 3.00 

4. reticle eA od Hand Piano Ar- 
rangement—1l Song Poe: 5.00 

5. Revision — Melody — Full Piano Arrange- 

ment — Guitar Arrangement — Notations 

for Banjo and Accordion—mailing Author 
Complete Pen and Ink Manuscript 9.00 

7. List of 30 Music Publishers—10 Recording 

Companies — 25 Radio Stations and Com- 
lete Instructions 1.00 

8. Copyright for one song from Washington 
good for 28 years 3.00 

9. 100 Complete Photolithographed Copies of 

a complete song, with all arrangements. 
Song must be complete 10.00 

10. Complete Eleven Piece Dance Orchestra- 
tion Professionally Arranged—1l song 5.00 

11. 1 Recording of a complete song—Voice 
and Piano ' 5.00 

SA 


TISFACTION oe eD ON ALL 


ITEMS OR MONEY REFUN 


Y OF ABOVE ITEMS CAN USUALLY BE 


COMPLETED AND MAILED PREPAID TO 
AUTHOR IN 20 DAYS. 
SONGS OR POEMS WILL NOT BE COPIED, 


WILL _ BE Ret ——- POSTPAID AT 


AUTHORS REQUE 
“WE ARE NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY 
OT 


HER SONG SER 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS THROUGHOUT U. S. 


your SONG POEMS or SONGS with your 
orders at once TO— 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


“Established 1938" 
BOX ONE—SALEM, INDIANA 











aging Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; $2.50 
a year. ‘We use unillustrated articles up to 200 
words, and articles of any length illustrated by 
photographs. Length of features limited to 2000 
words. We want latest developments in fields of 
science, mechanics, invention, discovery and 
achievement, stressing human interest in both 
photographs and text. We buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in 24 hours. Payment 
is lc to 10c a word for features, on acceptance. 
Photographs, $5.00 and up, which includes cap- 
tion material. We do not use Kodachromes.” 


Popular Science —— 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. Cl — McLendon, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use 100 to 2000 word artic fe s on science, industry, 
and mechanics, with photographs, sketches or 
other illustrative material. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in one week or less. Payment is Ic to 10c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 

Country Bard, Odessa, Minnesota. Margarette 
Ball Dickson, Poetry Editor. ‘“‘We have the 
highest technical standards. We use poetry, 2 to 
14 lines, but nothing preachy, futile or fulsome. 
Articles used are staff written. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in three weeks. No payment 
for poetry but prestige and contest awards.” 


The Raven, 358 W. Saxet, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Lilith Lorraine, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We will consider no 
poems which are not universal in theme, lyrical 
in flow, original in subject matter, and correct in 
construction. Do not send free verse poems, 
‘slushy’ love poems, hysterical and ‘sloganized’ 
war poems, or poems of defeatism and personal 
frustration. Avoid trite nature poems, and use 
nature as a background, not as your main theme. 
Do not send poems of over 20 lines in length or 
more than three poems at a time. Report im- 
mediately. Payment in prizes, both book and 
cash.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy ; ; $3.00 a year. Fact-detec- 
tive magazine. “We use good murder stories with 
mystery and suspense, 2000 to 7000 words. Also 
shorts of all lengths—silhouettes, vignettes and 
news items. See magazine for treatment. We use 
articles up to 5000 words on crime subjects, and 
profiles of personalities connected with law en- 
forcement. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in one week. Payment is 2c a word and 
up, with an average of 3c, on acceptance.” 


True Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Fact-detec- 
tive magazine. “Same requirements and payment 
as Master Detective.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Play Publishers 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We are looking for material with a patriotic 
theme. We buy one-act and full-length plays for 
church, college, or high school use, on either a 
royalty basis or outright purchase. Also inter- 
ested in considering books on all types of enter- 
tainment material. These average about 96 
printed pages and the author supplies the neces- 
sary illustrations. Report in two weeks.” 


Trade Journals 


American School Board Journal, 540 N. Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. William 
George Bruce and William C. Bruce, Editors. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on problems arising out of organi- 
zation and administration of city, town, and 
county school systems, with special emphasis upon 
administrative work of boards of education and 
superintendents of schools, and problems of 
financing and school planning. We buy photo- 
graphs of children and of well-planned new 
school buildings, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in one to two weeks. Payment is %c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Beginners’ Teacher, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Marguerite Gifford, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 55c a year. For Sun- 
day School teachers of 4 and 5 year old children. 
“We use articles on methods, problems, practical 
suggestions for activities, projects, programs, mis- 
sionary presentation, 450 or 850 words in length. 
We use short inspirational poems appropriate for 
Sunday School teachers of beginners, and occa- 
sionally buy photographs. Report in approxi- 
mately one month. Payment on acceptance, rate 
denending on material.” 


Electrical-Home Equipment Dealer, 360 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. John King, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
vear. For retailers of electrical appliances, radios 
and lighting. ‘“‘We want articles about retailers: 
operation, repairs, sidelines, plans, ideas and ad- 
vertising. We buy photographs. Payment is 
$10.00 per page, on publication.” 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York City 18. George W. Kable, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “We 
use articles dealing with successful and profitable 
uses of electricity in rural areas, savings, earn- 
ings, health, new applications, technical data, 
experimental results, farm experiences, social 
benefits related to ‘high line’ service. We espe- 
cially like farm and home experiences backed by 
records showing how money has been made or 
saved, or farming improved through the prac- 
tical use of electricity. We are interested in 
kilowatt-hours, machines, brooders or refriger- 
ators only as they relate to the happiness, pros- 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 

@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so er for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly, and accurately by an experienced typist. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 


if desired. Carbon free. Mailed flat Forty cents per 
1000 words Scripts over 10,000 words thirty-five cents 
per 1000 words 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand Street Hornell, N. Y. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS» 


a lima ted nur 
or individual i ice at ds la 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


We eis e 
able to you 





aasemet 1 














WE SET SONG POEMS TO MUSIC 


Our Complete Expert Service Gives 
You Musical Settings for Your 
Song Poems With Professional 
Advice in Promoting Sales. 


Send us your Song Poems. Subjects: love, mother, 
patriotic—any type. We'll give you full details of our 
expert Professional Music Service—that gives you mus- 
ical settings for your poems. The result—finished songs 
copyrighted for your protection—ready for publishers’ 
acceptance. Hit songs pay: big dividends. You may 
have a song hit poem. Send your poems now. 

“Let’s Talk About 


write for our FREE BOOKLET, 
Songwriting.” 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. Dept.7 SALEM, IND. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


perity and welfare of human beings. 
limit is about 1500 words. A 
for publication should 


The present 
brief statement 
accompany the article, 


giving the author’s connection, occupation, etc. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction, or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 1¥2c a word, 


on acceptance.” 

journal of Home Economics, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Helen Hostetter, Editor. 
Issued 10 yearly; 30c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We contributed material on profes- 
sional home Report in 
No payment.” 


times 
use 


economics. six weeks. 


220 E. 
Kenneth 


Junior Scholastic, 
York City 17. 
weekly during- school 
year. “We will vividly 
informational articles on such subjects as 
Literature, English 
Social Problems, 
Armed Services, 


42nd Street, New 
M. Gould, Editor. Issued 
year; 5c a $1.00 a 
consider short, written 
Art, 
Government, 
Music, War, 
700 to 1500 


copy; 


Composition, 
Travel, History, 
etc. Length limits, 


words. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in one month. Payment is 2c a 
word.” 

Primary Teacher, David C. Cook Publishing 


Company, Elgin, Ill. Marguerite 
Issued quarterly ; 75c a year. For Primary Sun- 
day School teachers of 6 to 9-year-old children. 
“We use articles on discipline, methods, practical 
suggestions for activities, programs, missionary 
presentation, projects, 450 or 850 words in 
length. We short inspirational poems for 
teachers and _ occasionally buy photographs. 
Report in approximately one month. Payment on 
acceptance, rate depending on material.” 


Gifford, Editor. 


use 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York City 16. Blanche M. Stover, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August, 
which are combined ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use home economics material for home 
economics teachers, home demonstration agents, 
and home economists in business. We do not buy 
fiction and seldom use poetry or photographs. 
Report in one week. Payment is ec to Ic a 
word, on publication.” 


School Management Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 


Avenue, New York City 17. Lucile D. Kirk, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July; 20c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. A practical magazine for school 
administrators. ‘‘We buy only articles written 


to our specifications. Interested in good, clear, 
unusual photos of new school buildings or school 
activities. Query on rates of payment.” 


School and Society, 525 W. 
York City 27. 
weekly; 15c a 


120th Street, New 
William C. Bagley, Editor. Issued 


copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 


articles on education. No paymnet.” 
Senior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Issued weekly during school year; 7c a copy; 
$1.30 a year. “Same requirements and payment 
as Junior Scholastic.” 


The Service Beacon, 246 E. 4th Street, Mans- 
field, Ohio. E. J. Hagerty, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Published by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company for Servicemen. 
“Query editor about needs for articles with pho- 
tographs of service shops repairing electrical 
appliances. Short idea pieces with photographs 
needed. Report immediately. Payment is 2c a 
word and $5 per photograph.” 


World Week, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor. Issued 
weekly during school year; 5c a copy; $1.25 a 
year. “Same requirements and payment as 
junior Scholastic.” 

Florence Cleveland to Fawcett 
Sir: 

We announce the appointment of Mrs. Florence 
N. Cleveland to the editorship of True Confes- 
sions Magazine. . 

Mrs. Cleveland began her journalistic career 
as a reporter for her home town newspaper, the 
New Bedford, Mass., Times. She soon switched 
to the magazine field, however, joining Macfad- 
den’ Publications as an editorial assistant in their 
romance group. 

After leaving Macfadden, Mrs. Cleveland 
spent four years as an editor and proof room 
head for the Commonwealth Press in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Returning to New York City, she became an 
associate editor of Dell Publishing Company’s 
Modern Romance Magazine. 

In 1940, Mrs. Cleveland accepted the associate 
editorship of Secrets Magazine, which position 
she resigned to head the True Confessions staff. 

Married to a Naval officer, she lives in Bay- 
side, Long Island, with a lake at her back door, 
and plenty of room for the asters, snapdragons, 


and roses which, next to confessions magazines, 


are her most absorbing interest. 
RALPH DaicuH, Fawcett’s. 
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JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the market 
for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will send 
you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. Fee of 10% if 
sold. Can also arrange for illustrating, if wanted. En. 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Beginners 
Only 


(Fy the 15th of each month WRIT - 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students inits Beginner's In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 


trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 

denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 


sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress, Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 


inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 














WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 


Literary Agent 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 
Address 


City. : + State 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 








542 Fifth Avenue VA & 3089 York City (19) 
In brief, this is our alm a a ie aia story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
ind highest prices mnoulders, dnd ee Nee ae ee back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
os 
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Friends, fans, collaborators, collectors, in any part of the 

world that this magazine may reach, will be interested to 

learn that my novel ‘‘The Day of the Brown Horde’’ is 

featured illustrated in the next (September) issue of the 

quarterly Famous Fantastic Mysteries on sale at all news- 

stands (25c), or order direct from Popular Publications, 
i 7 bE ee 


205 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N 


RICHARD TOOKER ,,°,'2,;, 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, $1.00 each for consideration 
reading, short stories. Separate charge for detailed work. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
maintain an efficient standard of service 
corr 1 ell 









Carbon copy free ailed 


GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 

















...that the Sun moves 
= north as men travel 
= south, until finally ic 
= __ shines continuously 
= in the north. 
\ For 1,500 years men 
laughed at the ‘‘gulli- 
bility’’ of the ancients, 
until, by sailing past the 
Equator, Europeans of the 
Middle Ages DISCOVERED what the Egyptians 
KNEW thousands of years before. 







Suppressed Knowledge of Ancient Sages 


—lost to the world for 3,000 years, but preserved by the 
FEW who could appreciate and use it—is available to 
you, through association with the Rosicrucians. Their 
unique and successful methods of mastering life’s prob- 
lems and developing Personal Power are even more 
effective today. Try their formulas on your own per- 
sonal and practical problems. 


Successful ? — Happy? 
Have you realized the highest possibilities of which 
you are capable? Are you going through life with your 
greatest assets—social, business, intéllectual—locked in 
a chest, without looking for the key? 

Send for a Free Copy of ‘‘The Mastery of Life.”’ It may 
open upa new world of personal satisfaction and practical 
achievement; it might have a startling effect upon your 
own future, It is sent free to the serious. 


Address Scribe L.J.R. 


Ge ROSICRUCIANS 


aROae CALIFORNIA 


(Not a religious organization) 


SAN JOSE 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 















































$1,000 Prize Competition 


To the author of the mystery-detective novel 
which, in the opinion of the judges, is most suit- 
able for publication, Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 
publishers of the Red Badge mystery and detective 
stories, agree to pay on the announcement of the 
winner of the prize, the sum of $1,000. This sun 
will be paid on account of all royalties earned 
by the book. 

The author shall retain control of the First 
Serial, Dramatic and Motion Picture Rights. But 
the scheduling of the first serial shall be subject 
to the approval of the publishers and the author 
shall pay the publishers a share, to be mutually 
agreed upon, of the receipts from the sale of each 
of these rights. It is understood that the pub- 
lishers shall handle all book rights, but they will 
be glad to act as agent for the rights controlled 
by the author, if the author so desires. 

The publisher’s editorial staff shall act “as 
judges. Its decision must be regarded as final 
and binding and it shall retain the right to reject 
any or all of the manuscripts submitted. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. is to have first offer of the 
winning author’s next two full-length novels on 
terms to be arranged. 

The competition is open to any author who 
has not previously issued a book under the Red 
Badge imprint. 

Manuscripts should be submitted as early as 
possible. The closing date is October 1, 1944, 
for the Spring 1945 contest. In all cases, manu- 
scripts must be original and written in the Eng- 
lish language, and should be not less than 50,000 
words in length. They should be neatly type- 
written, with double spacing and on one side 
of the paper only, and should preferably not be 
bound. Be sure to keep a carbon copy in case 
of loss or damage. 


Manuscripts should be sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
with a letter explaining that the manuscript is 
entered in the contest. 


Colorado Writers’ Conference 
Sir: 

The Western State College, Gunnison, Colo., 
are conducting their eight annual writers’ work- 
shop from July 17 to 27. classes in various types 
of writing will be held ‘vy day, and there will 
be discussion and criti in sessions every after- 
noon. ; 

The instructional staff will be headed by Mr. 
Clee Woods, who has demonstrated his versa- 
tility by selling both fiction stories and fact 
articles in many fields, and several novels. 

For registration and additional information, 
write to H. W. Taylor, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

H. W. Tay tor, 
Director, Writers’ Workshop. 
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NT 
Word From Steve 
Sir: 

I feel very grateful that so many people liked 
my article, “The Literary Roller Coaster,’ and 
were encouraged by it. As you remember, I 
only wrote it because you came to New York 
and insisted that I should—and then I knocked 
it off all in one night. I was feeling blue that 
night a little disheartened. And exactly 
one day later I was in the clouds sold 
“Red Cross Girl’ for seventeen thousand. I have 
been employed steadily out here ever since— 
not for “13 weeks,” as you hinted. It is going 
on four years. I got permission from the studio 
and wrote “Destination Tokyo” as a Liberty 
serial. (For this serial Liberty paid $7,500.—Ed. ) 
It was made into a film and was nominated for 
Academy Award as the best original story of 
the year. Now I have just completed a new 
book—my very best (by far!); it is a story of 
a couple who get married in 1938. . . just be- 
fore the war in Europe starts, and the scenes 
are made up of the things that happen to these 
two, the little intimate things that make their 
lives . . . ending in 1944. He is gone to war, 
and she is waiting. I’m calling it “Kat Loves 
Tony” (that’s the girl’s name—Katherine) and 
I expect much from it. 

My most recent film assignment was “God Is 
My Co-Pilot” which I adapted from Colone! 
Scott’s best-selling book. The studio paid Scott 
a hundred thousand for it. It is a great, stirring 
story of courage and heart. It was a privilege 
to work on the screen play. 

You asked about Frank Gruber. He has been 
here, working regularly, for almost three years 
now. He was on contract here at Warner’s and 
wrote some excellent pictures—his most recent 
solo screen play credit is the forthcoming “Coffin 
for Dimitros.” Frank is now at RKO, doing well. 

The Max Brand piece is important to me. At 
least in this respect—I want to know whether 
or not you are goil; to use it. Argosy is run- 
ning it in their Av ist issue. The article is 
only 1,500 words. Ple read it and let me know. 

» STEVE FISHER, 
Warner Brothers, 


Burbank, Calif. 


® Steve Fisher’s last rites for Max Brand will 
appear in the Dicest for August. The great 
fiction story of the war laid down and died when 
Max Brand, King of the Pulps, and war corre- 
spondent for Harper’s Magazine was killed in an 
artillery duel in Italy.—Ed. 


The Writer’s Digest, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 


24, No. 8. 


Jury, 1944 


Entered as second class matter, 








Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


indexed than 

ever before. 
Writer's Market 
. « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
_% er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by hun- 
dreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do gostoninedl writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada, 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates, 


Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


@ Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 

























































aes 

WRITER’S DIGEST 

92 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(J Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1944 Writer’s 
Market.”? I enclose $3.00. 
Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
1944 Writer’s Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


Name 


Address 


RES ae State 
My subscription is [] new [] renewal [] extension 




























Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








POETS! 





Send pelt addressed stamped en ivel pe for 1944 PRIZE 
sROGEAM; Qua testy prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. Yor re ve also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF H ANDI BC 10 KS ($1 each) containing 999 places 


TO SEND POEMS 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 

















Monthly $7.50 or single cr ‘. cism. bpm Colony in N. H 
CHICAGO CLASS & CLL N. Y, Agent. $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 
My work and clients’ on ae ids MY TE HNICAL LIBR: ARY 

~~ RITERS: HERE’S HOW! RIGQUE) . ccccvccsecces $1.00 

—WRITERS: HELP YOURS ELVES! (Formulas. 

NED wb évinks 4 (sl ndbdeCRSEEEDENEKS KCN Ce eeenBe bis oe 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everyth ing.) 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! ‘(Tricks of the Trade). 2.00 

MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 








TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 








An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for "'said''), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°92" pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O, Box 133 Flushing, New York 














DIcEstT 


Tags 
Sir: 

I have recently received the leaflet which is 
an excerpt from Lester Dent’s “Wave Those 
Tags.” 

I thought you might be interested in knowing 
how my reading this article when it was first 
published in Writer’s Year Book for 1940 brought 
me a $7.50 check. 

I read the article, wrote a short feature, built 
around this subject entitled ““What Is Your Tag,” 
and sold it to Eleanor Howe (Harvey and Howe) 
of “What’s New in Home Economics’ for the 
above figure. The amount on the check, inci- 
dentally, looked like a million. 

So thanks to Lester Dent for his inspiration. 
A devoted reader of WrirTER’s DiGEsT. 

DorotHy M. GREINER, 
1414 Detroit Street, 
Denver 6, Colorado. 
Lester Dent—Let’s hear from you again.—Ep. 


Woodford 
Sir: 

I was surprised to read in the June DicEst that 
such a Woodford fan as Mr. Kendrick M. Mar- 
tin would nominate Jac for President. Mr. Wood- 
ford is a god; I know that he is, because he told 
me so himself. He would never consider running 
for president of the U. S. A., or U. S. Steel or 
any other such mundane office. Mr. Martin 
should withdraw his nomination. 

LuciLe BRAKENRIDGE TILL, 
P. O. Box 244, Hammond, Louisiana. 


Fantasy Field 
Sir: 

Holy cats! 

In spite of a sale now and again, I’ve never 
had the urge to write the Dicrest until now, but 
—oh my Gawd, after that adenoidal outburst of 
Miss Marjorie Wilson’s in the June issue, what 
can any conscientious author do? 

I have never had to retire a manuscript be- 
cause of ill treatment of the magazine’s offices— 
not once has a bit of my deathless prose been 
used as a napkin. 

I had a half dozen rejects from John Camp- 
bell of Street & Smith before I sold him a novel- 
ette for Unknown. I never got a rejection slip, 
though. He wrote me a letter with every damned 
one. Both before and after I sold to Ray Palmer 
(Fantastic) I had rejections from him, but even 
if it was only on a regulation slip, there was in- 
variably a typed note giving me an idea what 
was wrong. 

The same remarks go for every fantasy editor 
who has edited my manuscripts in the past seven 
years; and for all the others I’ve come in contact 
WHE. ..< 

May heaven beam down upon the editors! 
For my dough they’re a bit of all right. 

Rosert W. Krepps, 
212 Emerson Street, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
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Trade Journals (Shoes) 
Sir: 

Shoe Service Magazine is currently in the 
market for articles and true stories regarding 
up-to-date, modern shoe repair shops which do 
not feature cut prices (nor are we interested in 
chain shops). Short articles should be from 500 
to 1000 words. Feature articles should be from 
1500 to 2000 words. Our usual rates are from 
34c to lc per word depending upon interest, al- 
though higher rates are paid for exceptionally 
well written and timely articles. 

Articles and true stories may be written along 
the following lines slanted from a wartime view- 
point: 

Modern shoe repair shops and their methods 
featuring merchandising, advertising and out- 
standing shop operation. 

2. Shoe repair advertising along with copy 
of the ads and story of the results therefrom. 

3. Unusual salesmanship and merchandising of 
an outstanding shop. 

4. Workmanship and production of outstand- 
ing shops. 

5. Constructive and instructive articles regard- 
ing unusual services such as Call and Delivery, 
specializing in dyeing or refinishing. 

6. Outstanding shoe correction work (possibly 
along with chiropodists). 

7. Cooperative advertising and merchandising 
campaigns of shoe repairers. 

8. Outstanding cooperative work by leather 
and findings whosesalers. 

Bear in mind that these articles must be ac- 
companied by pictures, for which Shoe Service 
pays extra from $2.00 to $5.00 each, depending 
upon the quality. 

All articles must be submitted to us for ap- 
proval and with evidence of the permission of 
the shop owner’s approval for publication. Shoe 
Service pays upon publication and not upon ac- 
ceptance. 

We shall be glad to have mention of the above 
in the next issue of WrITER’s DicEsrt. 

WatTeER J. Eccers, Editor. 
4 North Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Barter Is Here to Stay 
Sir: 

Are there any youthful unarrived writers will- 
ing to barter their part-time services for un- 
interrupted creative hours in a congenial literary 
household in the’ country? 

I would welcome letters from WriTErR’s Dicest 
subscribers eager to whitewash a barn with one 
hand while completing a novel with the other. 

Can’t be done? The hell you say. I’m doing 
it and taking care of a youngster besides. .. . 

Exinor WENpy, 
Grandeval Farm, 
Kutztown, Pa. 





WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED WITH 


ARTHRITIS 
“When I became ap crippled 
with arthritis, N. A. training 


proved its value. I &. acting as 
local correspondent for two papers. 
Then I started a publication of my 
own. he Beekeeper’ became a 
reality Pie a success. Were 1 physi- 
cally able, I would crawl to the top 
of the house and shout the merits of 
N. I. A. Training.’’—Etmer Car- 
ROLL, Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


"How do I get my Start 


as a writer?" 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? 
get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how to 
use wor Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping — and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily, Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 


There is no surer way than to 





microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for NOTICE TO 
the rejection; they have no time to CANADIANS 
waste giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you Newspaper Instl- 


are wrong, and why, and shows you 


what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—Free 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see_what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of ane srica, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
approved by the 
Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and 
to facilitate all 
financial transac- 
tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, July. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Ee ee er ee | 
(All_correspondence ann. No uahaaiiaien will call.) 7-H-564 
Copyright 1943. Newspaper Institute of ‘America. 
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WRITE A NOVEL! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,’’ is a day-by- day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to follow, as- 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will sell. 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 











Minor Corrections 
All Work Proof Read 
50c per 1000 Words 


ZELDA BIRD 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS “WILL SELL 


If selling doesn’t interest you, and you prefer to perfect 
your poems, to endure in man’s memory, my aid is valu- 
able. If you want to conquer the markets, my aid {s invalu- 
able. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, so ng- 
writers how to perfect and get the fullest returns from the 

verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College 
Most of my_work with private pu pais, ranging from be- 


303 Katz _ 











ginners to Pulitzer Prize winne is done t corre- 
spondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) 
and Poets’ Handbook ($1.59) are now standard. Why 


- _ longer the many profits from versification? Write 

you are —"* to yourself to delay longer. Send 
for trial criticism o poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 








[WHAT'S STOPPING YOU? 


Sell your writing talent 

Hitched to a true plot, 

Entwined with exciting descriptions ; 

Realistic conversations 

With correct terminology, and 

Opportune incidents 

comune with action 

Deftly applied. 
FOURTEEN vi ARS of travel and experience from 
—— to choose. WRITE FOR FREE PARTICU- 
LARS, designating type of story you wish to write. 
"A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief." 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
27011 Willow Place, South Gate, Calif. 


POLIVOPE -- A Truly Versatile Envelope 


One Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip 
service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope— 
saves weight, postage and containers 
Polivopes are 834x114”, brown kraft paper, 
yond 1” thickness for book-length scripts, or 
in area for odd-size cartoons. 

$1 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles, Round- 
trip or Combination Mail. A dime brings samples and chart 
showing the many types of covers you can make from the 
two styles—one for every mailing need. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes, 2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 
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BOOKS e PLAYS e SCREEN 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, German 
19 West 44th 
Mu 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








DIGEST 


They Grow Real in Texas 
Sir: 

Grudgingly and hesitantly, a few weeks ago, I 
sent you one dollar, coin of the realm, for six 
or is it eight?) copies of your excellent maga- 
zine. And now, lo and behold, I get my money 
back in the very first copy, or issue, which is 


May. Jack Woodford’s “Benzedrine Versus the 
Short Story” is worth a dollar of any man’s 
money. I laughed and laughed, and I don’t 


70 years old, have no hair or 
teeth and, I fear, no brains, but I sure laughed 
over his funny stuff. So, you never can tell, you 
spend a dollar, wondering whether you are being 
an easy mark, and you get more than your 
money’s worth. 

I have SOLD about twenty articles (mostly 
farm articles) out of HUNDREDS that the edi- 
tors have rejected. About half of the 20 were 
bought by Hoard’s Dairyman, so I think of the 
editors of H’s D as being fine gentlemen. I quit 
writing two years ago, after Country Life and 
The Progressive Farmer had accepted articles, 
and then returned them because of the paper 
shortage. “Hell,” says I to me, “I’ll be damned 
if I'll fight the paper shortage as well as DUMB 
editors.” 

Besides being extremely amusing, Mr. Wood- 


laugh easily. I’m 


ford gives good dope on how to write, what 
to write, etc.—or so it seems to me, a rank 
amateur. 


Well, so long and thank you for publishing the 
Woodford article. 
GRENVILLE T. CHAPMAN, 
501 Park St., Apt. 307, El Paso, Texas. 


That's Noel Running 
Sirs: 

Lost, strayed or stolen, one writers’ group. Last 
seen on the corner of Tenth and Hennepin 
around seven to nine o’clock on Monday nights. 
Goes by the name of The Minneapolis Writers’ 
Workshop. Would appreciate being informed of 
its location at the present time. Finder can keep 
attending if he will share it with me. I’m lone- 
some, 

Also you might say that if Noel Loomis is 
around, I’l] buy him a drink. 

Thanking you for your most sympathetic as- 
sistance, I remain 

ARNOLD C. JoHNsON, 
2806 Morgan Avenue, North, 
Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


“Armstrong's Theatre of Today" 
Sir: 

“Armstrong’s Theatre of Today’ is in the mar- 
ket for scripts from free-lance writers. There 
are, however, certain definite requirements as to 
type of story and construction pattern. 

1. The story must be a serious love-story. 
It may be about “boy-and-girl” romance, middle- 
aged love, married love or parental love 
but it must be a love-story. At the present time 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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we would like to see more young love stories. 

2. The story should be about a woman’s prob- 
lem. The heroine, or principal woman character 
in the story, must be the one who faces that 
problem and solves it by the rightness of her 
actions. She is “Miss” or “Mrs. Average Amer- 
ican Woman.” The script must be written so 
that the women in the audience will identify 
themselves with her in her problem. For instance, 
the problem might fall within one of the follow- 
ing categories: 

a. Getting married. 

b. Holding a husband’s affections. 

c. Protecting a husband or sweetheart against 
some threat to his happiness (and hers), or pro- 
tecting her family and home against a threat to 
their security. 

d. Acting as a match-maker in bringing two 
lovers together. 

e. Bringing up children to self-reliance and 
still holding their affections. 

3. The story should be honest, credible and 
about ordinary, believable, “decent” people. Our 
audience is composed of married women, most 
of whom are in the laboring, farming and lower- 
income white-collar groups. They are not so- 
phisticated nor widely travelled. The story must 
be about people whom these listeners can under- 
stand and visualize ; people whom they can imag- 
ine being. Consequently, stories about artists, 
stage-life, novelists and the sophisticated and 
wealthy “society” set are not acceptable. 

4. The plot-line should be simple and direct. 
Double-plois and secondary love-affairs should be 
avoided, as they confuse the listener by dividing 
her interest—and, after all, we have only twenty 
minutes of playing-time in which to develop the 
main story line. Develop your story through the 
human relationship angles and do not over-plot. 
Having established your basic problem stick 
with it. 

5. The story must open in the present. The 
opening scene should be described as taking 
place “Now.” When feasible, this sense of “‘To- 
day” should be heightened by relating the story 
to contemporary events; such as a football game, 
in the Fall; a State Fair setting in mid-Septem- 
ber; a story about trout-fishing when the season 


Jury, 1944 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


(Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success $ecrets’’ and 
‘My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. ere is vital _oy for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large pene 
—. Send one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAI 

AY. 




















DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
Truly maintaining an efficient standard of service. 
Minor editing, corrections in spelling, grammar. S50c a 
thousand words. 10,000 words or over, 45c a thousand. 
Poetry, lc a line. Carbon copy free. Mailed fiat. 


GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 


BE AN AD WRITER 3 


ET into Advertising! Splendid: opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good meney. 
Learn quickly at home. Netext beoks. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet “‘Oppar- 
tunities in Advertising,’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3058 Chicago 5, U. S. A. 










































STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


opens in April, etc. 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
+ 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine stery! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® “Discovery” In ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement a Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 


@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 








nd techni ical ly perfect. First copy on Ham- 
Minor c¢ ections in 







f desired. Every page 
— 1,000 words, 15 
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FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
Series! Used internationally by profess writers, 
_ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama. Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices 


For Article Writing 

ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 
our former $25.00 Course in Arti 
ments to be sent in for correcti 
fiction writers 


disco unt over 10 


Hotel Pfister 
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on the road to success plies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for inf ormation 
Big Dime’ s Worth 
Take your <« oice of any of tk wel 
Wycliffe A. * Hil for a dime é 
adio or Stage “Pl ay P} . 
To Syndicate What You Wr 
Story, How To Protect Y 
Book In Six Days, Plot I he 
Story Writing Self Taught, ( To Write Your Life Story, 
ow To Choose a Success Pen "Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story Oper ngs. 
GENIE PLOT CARDS Supply innumerable pl 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot "Genie System. Enclose dis 
or stamps. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 93, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
MOST WRITERS Know that pictures make their 
scripts more salable Read 


MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY to learn how to take 
On sale at all newsstande—2Sc 


22 East 12th St t 
Me i N i © A M Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


the best pictures. 


DIGEST 


6. The story must be in three acts, with a 
total playing-time of twenty minutes. The fol- 
lowing points about story construction should 
be observed: 

a. Very near the opening, the audience must 
meet the woman who faces the basic problem. 

b. Within three pages of the opening, the 
nature of the problem—the basic premise of the 
story—should be stated. 

c. The end of the first act should find all 
major characters introduced, the problem fully 
stated, and a hint of trouble ahead. 

d. The second act should provide full de- 
velopment of the problem, and should end with 
a strong emotional climax ge great suspense. As 
the second act curtain falls, the problem should 
appear insoluble. A pi Pe break-off of rela- 
ions between the main characters is advised. 

e. The third act should contain further rising 
action, building to a climax and the solution 
of the problem, giving the solution a logical 
“twist.” The solution should be due to some 
ction of the heroine at least, she should 
contributed to the solution in some part. 
“Trick” solutions, based on some factor pre- 
viously undisclosed, or on coincidence, are not 
acceptable. 

7. The “Theatre of Today” does not accept 
crime or melodramatic adventure stories 

. it does not accept farce comedies . stories 
in which serious infidelity of husband or wife 
occur stories about “career-Women,” if the 
career is a dominant theme... . 

8. The ‘Theatre of Today” does accept hon- 
believable stories about ordinary, likable 
people and their honest emotions. 

10. All scripts should be submitted to: 

Ricuarp Diccs, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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East Meets West 
oir: 

I have now read the greatest piece of instruc- 
tion for writers. It was Mr. Fred East’s article, 
“I’m Opening My Bag of Tricks and Spreading 
Them Out.” It’s guys like him that really inspire 
other writers—especially beginning ones. 

MIKE WHaRTON, 








indebted to him—and to you—for 


after I had just about given up. You certainly have 


Free Circular W-74 will bring you details of 


THE UNIFIED SALES PLAN 





iving me the psychological lift necessary to get me back at my typewriter 
a wide-awake sales organization when you can go out an 
make a sale after every potential market seemingly has been exhausted. 

Sincerely, 


Haskell, Oklahoma. 
A LETTER THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
June 8, 1944 
Dear Mr. Kline: 
Your check for British sale of THE POISON COCKTAIL MURDERS received. Many thanks. Would 
your London representative be insulted if I sent him, through you, a bonus for making this: sale? I feel 


C. B. Molyneaux. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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Juty, 


Self-Help MSS 
Sir: 

We are in the market for manuscripts on the 
following subjects: 

1. Self-help, self-advancement and success type 
manuscripts. 

2. Manuscripts with a broad appeal to women 
on subjects such as charm, beauty, personality, 
etc. 

3. Manuscripts of a vocational nature to help 
the reader determine his best vocation, obtain a 
job, etc. 

Payment is on a cash and contract basis. A 
good opportunity for qualified writers. 

Please send a letter briefly outlining the nature 
of your manuscript. 

ComrortT Prgss, 
210 S. Seventh St., 
St, Louis 2, Mo. 
Walter Liggett 
Sir: 

Am doing a book on “Fighting Pamphleteers” 
and wish to use a chapter or two on Walter 
Liggett, killed in Minneapolis some years ago 
over his publishing ventures there. Would like 
to get the loan of any letters, clippings, and 
other data on Liggett from your readers and 
will take good care of same and return safely. 

Your courtesy in running an item on this re- 
quest will be appreciated. 

Russe zu E. Situ, 
“Oklahoma City Times,” 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Serious, Timely Articles 
Sir: 

The Times Magazine is a news magazine ; its 
articles are based on important news events and 
are objective in character. Their range includes 
political and social questions; international prob- 
lems; personality sketches; topics relating to 
sport, nature, science, education, the world of 
fashion and of women’s interests. 

The average length of stories is 2000 words 
Photographs are desirable, but not necessary. Our 
rate of payment is, approximately, $75 for a 
full-size piece. 

LesTER MARKEL, 
Sunday Editor, 
The Times Magazine, 
The New York Times, 
Times Square, New York. 
Sir: 

This is in reply to your letter of May 25th 
anent the apparently bitter-voiced complaints of 
two cartoonists: Chester I. Garden and H. Sev- 
erns. Checks for the cartoons they speak of are 
enclosed herewith. 

It’s a pity, isn’t it, that no matter how care- 
fully one tries to manage things, or endeavors to 
treat the other fellow fair and square, there are 
always those rugged individualists who mis- 
understand first and demand their explanations 
afterward. We have no record of ever having 
heard from these artists. And if they were not 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK' 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has nee $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experenices in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS, 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York I7, N. Y. 

Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [] do not have (] 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORR: ANC E) you are ‘cordially invited to submit it. 


Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. — N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (‘“‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Wate first if 


you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6-------~--- PENNSYLVANIA 


¢ On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
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You don’t waste time when you work through this agency. Here’s why: We find out 
what the editors like or dislike in your stories; we get you tips, suggestions and edi- 
torial orders. And if your stories can be improved, we show you how and why. Thus 
you are kept producing your best, and you will find yourself hitting more consistently 
and scoring sales to better markets at higher rates... . 

That’s the kind of agenting we are ready to do for you if you are a professional or a new writer 
who has proven his ability by at least a few recent sales to national magazines. 

WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 
worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 
worth, we will work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, 
not over 10,000 words nor previously rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of 


sales made. 
Booklet, “Practical Literary Help” and latest market news 


IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN letter on request. 


$250 WORTH, OR NOTHING... 

We also work with a few beginners, worthy 

of our sponsorship, and will consider a few 

sample manuscripts to determi whether 

we can develop you into a selling writer— . 
but we must charge you a reading fee until 

we sell $5 00 worth of your scri pts. Our 

fees are $2.50 on manuscript p to 2000 

words; $5.00 on scripts 00, and_ $1.00 

00. S 


per thousand on those 5-12 


rates on longer novelets and novels, For 

this you receive an honest professional ap- p , Ai 

praisal of your work, revision and replot Gency 

Suggestions if it can be made salable, or 

our recommendation of salable scripts to 

gators "and. suggesticns “or sew cory in 5& West 45 Street, | New York 19, N.Y. 


line with your talents. 
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